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Miscellaneous Notices relating to China 
and our Commercial Intercourse 
with that Country, including a few 
Translations from the Chinese Lan- 
guage. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., L.L.D. and F.R.S. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. 
432. London, 1822. 

Tue first edition of this work passed so 

rapidly through the press, that it 

escaped our notice; we regret this the 
less, however, as some errors of the 
press and the manuscript, which were 
overlooked, in the hurry of the first 
publication, are now corrected ; and 
some valuable additions have been 
made, chiefly with reference to the 

Chinese laws, and to their peculiar 

operation on the British intercourse 

with China, In our notice of Mr. 

Davis’s work (in No. 173), we men- 

tioned Sir G. T. Staunton as a gentle- 

man to whom we were indebted for 
much of that information relative to 

Chinese literature at present known in 

this country. 

The preseut volume consists of six- 
teen literary and eight commercial no- 
tices, with an Appendix on Chinese 
laws and Chinese politics, with all of 
which the author discovers himself to 
be quite au fail. The first literary 
notice 1s a translation of a portion of 
the Emperor Yong-tching’s Book of 
Sacred Instructions. They commence 
with aiplifications of that divine com- 
mandment, * Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land.’ The precepts are sixteen 
in number, and each is illustrated by a 
commentary. They areas follow :— 

‘I. Be strenuous in filial piety and fra- 
ternal respect, that you may thus duly per- 
form the social duties. 

‘Il. Be firmly attached to your kindred 
and parentage, that your union and con- 
cord may be conspicuous. 


‘UI. Agree with your countrymen and | 


heighbours, in order that disputes and liti- 
§ation may be prevented. 
‘IV. Attend to your farms and mul- 


berry trees, that you may have sufficient 
food and clothing. 


| 


‘V. Observe moderation and economy, 
a property may not be wasted. 

‘VI. Extend yourschools of instruction, 
that learning may be duly cultivated. 

‘VIL. Reject all false doctrines, in order 
that you may duly honour true learning. 

‘VIII. Declare the laws and their pe- 
nalties, for a warning to the foolish and 
ignorant. 

‘[X. Let humility and propriety of be- 
haviour be duly manifested, for the pre- 
servation of good habits and laudable cus- 
toms. 

‘X. Attend each to your proper em- 
ployment, that the people may be fixed 
in their purposes. 

‘Xf. Attend to the education of youth, 
in order to guard them from doing evil. 

‘XII. Abstain from fa!se accusing, that 
the good and honest may be in safety. 

‘XIII. Dissuade from the concealment 
of deserters that others be not involved in 
their guilt. 

‘XIV. Duly pay your taxes and cus- 
toms, to‘spare the necessity of enforcing 
them. 

‘XV. Let the tythings and hundreds 
unite, for the suppression of thieves and 
robbers. 

‘XVI. Reconcile animosities, that your 
lives be not lightly hazarded.’ 

As a specimen of the way in which 
the Chinese illustrate and inculcate 
these precepts, we select the commen- 
tary on the first of them relative to 
filial piety :— 

‘Our imperial predecessor, Shing-tsu- 
jin, during a reign of sixty-one years 
imitated his ancestors, and honored his 
parents. Unfailing in his meditations 
upon filial piety, he sanctioned, by his im- 
Er authority, the work entitled ‘The 

ok of Filial Piety, its Abundance and 
Justice.’ In this book its abundance is 
manifested from the sacred volumes, and 
its justice is illustrated and established by 
reasoning. ‘The emperor’s intention was 
thus manifested, to maintain, through the 
influence of the principle of filial piety, 
order and government in the universe. 
Accordingly, the first, among the sixteen 
sacred instructions of his majesty, is an 


‘exhortation to filial piety and fraternal 


duty. . | 
‘Since the charge of our great inherit- 
ance has devolved upon us, we have 


deeply meditated upon these imperial in- 
structions, with an intent to diffuse and to 
establish the doctrine they convey. We 





shall, in the first plaee, declare the ex- 
cellence of filial piety and fraternal duty, 








addressing ourselves by public proclama- 
tion to you, our soldiers and our pone. 

‘This filial piety is a doctrine from 
Heaven, the consummation of earthly jus- 
tice, the grand principle of action among 
mankind. The man who knows not piety 
to parents, can surely not -have consi 
the affectionate hearts of parents towards 
their children. When still infants in arms, 
hungry, they could not feed themselves ; 
cold, they could not clothe themselves ; 
but they had then parents who watched 
the sounds of their voice, and studied the 
traits of their countenance ; who were joy- 
ful when they smiled ; afflicted when they 
wept; who followed them step by step, 
when they moved ;_ who, when they were 
sick or in pain, refused food and sleep 
on their account. Thus were they nursed 
and educated until they grew up to man- 
hood. 

‘When to this are added the labours 
and anxieties which are undergone in pro- 
viding for their marriage and future esta- 
blishment, the various means employed 
and contrivances thought of, to enable 
them to follow a profession and gain 2 
livelihood, the goodness of parents 1s 
found truly to be as boundless as the vast 
expanse of heaven. 

‘ The sons of men who would repay but 
one ten-thousandth part of this parental 
kindness, ought to devote to it internally 
all their heart, and externally to. apply to 
it all their strength: they ought to be 
frugal and temperate in their persons, and 
diligent in performing their labours, that 
they may always possess the means of 
evincing their pious regard to their parents 
whenever their assistance is 7 rek not 
given to gambling or drinking; not 
fond of violence, quarrelsome, vindictive, 
avaricious, or attached to excess to their 
wives or children; when they want the 
means or the talents requisite for an out- 
ward display, they make still ample 
amends by their inward sincerity. This 
may be traced in all its extent. ‘Thus, it 
has been said by Tseng Tse, “1n our Be 
neral conduct, not to be orderly ts to fail 
in filial piety ; in serving our sovereign, 
not to be faithful, is to fail in filial piety ; 
in the perforinance of the duty of a ma~ 
gistrate, not to be careful is to fail in filtal 
piety ; in the intercourse of friends, not to 
be sincere, is to fail in filial piety ; 10 arms 
and in battle, not to be valorous is to fail 
in filial piety. All these things are no 
more than so many portions of 2 pious 
son’s duty. = 

‘When a father has a son who is his 
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heir, let that son be addressed asa go- 
vernor of the family. When a younger 
brother has uncles and elder brothers, let 
him address them as elders of the family. 
‘Upon every daily occurrence, upon 
what is given or received, upon all the af- 
fairs which concern the family, whether 
important or trivial, the seniors ought to 
be respectfully consulted by the juniors. 
At their meals, they ought to be unassum- 
ing; in conve rsation, subinissiv e; walking, 
they ought to make way ; standing or sit- 
ting, they ought to take the lowermost 
places, that thus their observance of what 
is due by younger brothers to their elders 
may be made manifest in all things.— 
A Stranger, when he is a senior by ten 
years, is served like any elder brother; a 
senior by five vears is considerately attend- 
ed; how much more, then, is respect due 
to a senior, of the same blood and family ! 
Therefore, next to a failure in filial piety, 
is a failure in fraternal duty. ‘The duty to 
parents and the duty to elders are indeed 
similar in obligation: for he who can be 
# pious son, will also prove a dutiful bro- 
ther; and he who is both a dutiful and a 
pious brother, will, while he dwells at 
home, prove an honest and obedient sub- 


ject; and, while engaged in active service 


abroad, a brave and faithful soldier. 

‘You, O soldiers and people, indeed 
cannot but know that sons ought to be 
pious, and younger brothers dutiful. How 
is it, then, that you are inattentive to wha 
is faulty in your practice, and thus, at 
leneth, break through these essential ties 
of society? If you be but capable of feel- 

ing shame and repentance, such as pro- 
ceed from the heart with sincerity; if you 
will only exert yourselves, and endeavour 
to perform what is required of you, having 
the duties owing to parents ancl to elders 
always in your minds, you will not fail 
gradually to improve in these sentiments ; 
and, at length, they will be firmly esta- 
biished in you. 

‘Attend not to mere outward display ; 
still neglect not your duty even in trifles ; 
Jet not fame from the praises of the vulgar 
be your object: nor, after beginning dili- 
gently , end slothfully. ‘Thus, are the du- 
ties to parents and elder brothers to be 
studied and practised. 

‘lor the chastisement of such as areun- 
dutiful to their parents and their elders, 
the empire has indeed its established pe- 
nalties ; but these affect only such acts as 
have been Drought to light; there are al- 
Ways some conc “ealed and secret places in- 
to which hardly any laws can penetrate. 
If any of you, instead of learning to feel 
shame and repentance, should, at length, 
through the neglect of these duties, be- 
coine vagabonds and outcasts, it would be 
to our heart most insupportable ; we there- 
fore thus earmestly admonish and forwarn 
you. 

‘May you all, O soldiers and people, 
conform to these our intentions, evinc ing 
your good dispositions by your conduct 
and actions, each fulfilling his duty as a 


son and a brother, according to the exain- 
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ple which is left you by the wise and holy 
wen of former times. 

‘The doctrines c1 the ancient emperors, 
Yuo and Shun, hiad their foundation in 
these essential ties of human society. They 
are all, indeed, comprised in those of filial 
piety and fraternal duty. AZeng-tse said 
‘« Were all men to love their kindred and 
honour their elders, the world would be 
at peace.” You must not, O soldiers and 
people, regard these as mere vain and 
empty words.’ 

The notice of a popular game among 
the Chinese, called tsoey-moey, fur- 
nishes us with a curious extract, as it 
shows a singular coincidence between 
a game described in Adams’s Antiqui- 
ties, as common among the Romans; 
and one which is at this day j in ubiversal 
and familiar use among the Chinese :— 

‘Adams observes, that ‘there was a 
game of chance (which is still common in 
ltaly, chiefly however among the vulgar, 
called the game of Morra) played be- 
tween two persons, by suddenly raising or 
compressing the fingers, and at the same 
instant guessing each at the numberof the 
other: when doing thus, they were said, 
“« Micare ditigis.’ Cic. Divin. xi. 41, 

. Ui, 23."°—Adams’ Antiq. 4530. 

‘The ga une, called by the Chinese 
Tsoey-mocy, is most usually played during 
entertainments at which wine ts served, 
the guests severallychallenging their neigh- 
bours to the contest.—Both parties raise 
their hand at the same instant, and call out 
the number of fingers they guess to be 
jointly held up by them selves and their 
‘adversaries; and when any one calls the 
right number, his advers ary drinks otfa 
cup of wine by way ofa fine. The fist 
closed indicates 0,—the thumb alone 1, 
—the thumb and one finger 2,—and so on. 
As the action of the hand and utterance of 
the number, when the game is played 
fairly, are played simultaneous, there ap- 
pears no room open for the exercise of 
skill or judgment—Yet an experienced 
and = quick-sighted Chinese will almost 
always beat an Europeap or a novice at 
the game ; which seems to arise from the 
eb betraying his intentions too soon, 
through the want of acertain quickness or 
adroitness in the motion of the hand which 
Is po sessed by the former. 

‘In anote to Cicero’s Oflices, ili. 90.— 
‘The Roman game is thus noticed :—** Sic 
ludentes, simul! digitos alterius manus quot 
volunt citissime crigunt, et simul ambo 
divinant quot simul erecti sint, quod qui 
definivit lucratu, est—Unde acri visu, 
Opus est, et multa fide, ut cum aliquo In 
tenebris mices. 

‘The lower classes of the Chinese at 
Canton are passionately tond of this game, 
and the fines reciproc ally imposed, are too 
apt to betray them from their customary 
sobriety—but It is not very pr wang that 
they have ever such conddence in each 
other, 2s to play at the game See darkness, 
as above alls ided to.” 
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Sixteenth Report of the Directors of 
the African Institution ; with un 
Account of the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, and an Appentix, 
vo. pp. 412. London, 1829, 

Tuis Report, with its accompanying 

documents, gives a melancholy proof 

of the extent to which the traffic in hy. 
man blood is still carried on by foreign 
powers. It appears that the whole 
line of Western Africa, from the rive; 
Senegal to Benguela, that is to s say, 
from about the latitude of 15° north 
to the latitude of about 13° south, 
swarms with slave vessels ; ‘and that an 
active increasing slave trade has also 
been carried on upon the eastern shoves 
of that continent, particularly from the 
island of Zanzebar. “The chief seat of 
this detestable trade on the west coast, 
is the rivers Bonny and Calabar; and 
ithas been calculated that in the course 
of fifteen months, 190 slave ships had 
entered the former river, and 162 the 
latter, for the purpose of purchasing 

slave 4 
The Report then proceeds to show 

the share Portugal, Spain, the Nether. 

lands, and Frauee have had in this de- 
grading traffic, and concludes with 
stating the efforts of the British go- 
vernment, as well as those of the Insti- 
tution, for abolishing this diabolical 
traflic. The Appeudix consists of nu- 
merous documents on the subject, of 
varied interest. Our attention has 
been principally attracted to a speech 
of the Duke de Broglhe on the slave 
trade, in the French Chamber of Peers, 
on the 28th March, 1822 It is of 
great length, extending Pa sixty close 
pages. "Phis nobleman says, that in 
France the abolition of the slave trade 
was not preceded by any — 
of public opiaion, This, we think, 
not correct ; for we cannot believe that 
the eloquenc e of the good Bishop Gre- 
voire, lami des Noir, could be altoge- 
ther lost on the French people. He 
then proceeds to notice England, and 
points out the temptation whieh a tral 
fic so lucrative offers to the cupidity of 
the merchant. Alluding to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade by our gover 
nents, he says,— 

‘© When that measure was accomplish- 
ed in England, the viet men and the 
friends of humanity had previously, for 
the space of twenty years, been solemuly 
denouncing to the public the atrocious 
crimes and dreadful cruelties of which 
the Slave Trade is the inevitable cause 
'fundreds of witnesses had been examine 
on the subject at the bar of the Eng! ” 
Parliament. The most able and enlig® 
ed inen of the age had exerted a 
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powers of their eloquence in favour of the 
Drawings and prints, represent- 


negroes. 


| 
| 


ing either the situation of those unhappy | 


beings on board slave-ships, or the horrible 
torture to which they were exposed, were 


profusely circulated throughout the three | 


kingdoms. So popular had the question 
become, that, in the course of the year 

1792, upwards 0f 300,000 individuals volun- 
tarily abandoned the use of West Indian 
sugar, toavoid concurring even indirectly 
in crimes, the existence of which had been 
clearly proved to them. 

‘In brance nothing of this kind took 
place. ‘The traffic had ceased for the space 
of five andtwenty years in consequence of 
the reverses of our navy: it has since been 
prohibited merely by virtue of a decree 
issued by the French government at a pe- 
riod of disastrous recollections. ‘This is 
the whole history of the business. 

‘<«It isnot, therefore, surprising that 
most of the merchants of our ports should 
regard this prohibition as somewhat capri- 
cious, arbitrary, and antienational. It is 
not astonishing that their consciences 
should but feebly warn them of the base- 
ness of the speculations in which they are 
embarzed. ‘They follow old traditionary 
practices; nothing which they do excites 
a blush; and when they set their profits in 
the balance against the reproaches of phi- 
lanthropists, they are tempted to regard 
those reproaches as the exaggerations of 
disordered minds. 

‘Besides, these profits are immense. 
One of the correspondents of the African 
Institution writes from Senegal, that a 
prime negro may be valued at from 300 
to 370 francs on the coast of Africa; and 
that he sells in our colonies at from 1500 
to 1800 francs. 

‘The prospectus of a Slave-Trading 
adventure from Havre, which was circu- 
lated in France, and in which the real ob- 
ject of the adventure is clumsily disguised 
under the name of a trade for mudes, states 
the purchase-price of each mule, meaning 
¢ach negro, to be 500 francs, and the sell- 
ing price 2750 francs. 

“*©A similar document, which was like- 
Wise publicly circulated, was addressed by 
a merchant of Nantes, the Sieur Berthier, 
fo a respectable person, whom [am autho- 
rised to name, should the chamber wish it, 
estinates the cost of 250 negroes at 35,000 
francs, which is at the rate of 140 francs 
Cach, and the seiling-price at 2000 francs 
each. 

*T find, from a statement inserted in 
the new Annales des Voyages (No. 125, p. 
115), that the cost of each negro at Se- 
negal may be estimated at from 200 to 
400 francs ; and the various accounts which 
Tiiave received from well informed per- 
sons, make the price of adult slaves, sold 
in our West Indian colonies, from 1500 to 
2000 franes. 

‘<'Yhis variation in the price will not 
be thought surprising when we consider, 
Orst, that the purchases are made along 


several thousand leagues of coast, and in | 
markets more or less supplied with slaves; 'not contain the s 








secondly, that the sales take place in dif- 
ferent colonies; thirdly, that the trade is 
contraband, and consequently irregular,— 
and that the demand and supply greatly 
fluctuate in different places, without ever 
allowing the price to tind its fixed level. 

‘« According to the most advantageous 
calculation, the profits of this trade may 
be estimated at upwards of thirteen to one 
on the capital employed. According to 
the most moderate, they may be estimated 
at nearly fiveto one, or 400 per cent. for 
the capital. We will take, as the basis of 
our reinarks, this last calculation of profit, 
from which it will be fair to make a far- 
ther reduction. 

‘« It is proper to deduct, first, the 
maintenance of the negroes from the pe- 
riod of their purchase to the moment of 
sale ; but this expense must be trifling, if 
we consider that the unfortunate beings 
are crowded together on ship-board, al- 
most entirely naked, and that their food 
is extremely coarse, and scantily sup- 
plied. In the first of the two prospec- 
tuses to which I have alluded, the provi- 
sions and advances to the crew are esti- 
mated at 4000 francs: the ship is intend- 
ed to transport 105 negroes, who, it 1s cal- 
culated, would sell for 262,500 trancs. A 
part of this sum of 4000 francs represents 
the advances to the crew, and their main- 
tenance: the rest represents the food and 
care of the negroes. 

‘ «¢ We must, moreover, deduct the mor- 
tality which occurs in the passage; and it 
is a well-known fact that a fourth, or even 
a third of the cargo, generally, perishes ei- 
ther on ship-board or soon after the land- 
ing, from the diseases incident to the voy- 


age. 


*<’We will make an ample allowance 
for these causes of reduction, and will es- 
timate the profits only at one half th 


above valuation; but, on the other hand, 


it must be observed, that these profits of 
nearly 200 per cent. may be gained two or 
three times in the course of the same year, 
the passage from the coast of Africa to the 
West Indies being sufficiently short to ad- 
mit of this. IT have already had occasion 
to notice vessels which had performed tue 
voyage at ieast twice within the year. 

‘<«¢ Profits so enormous are, iItimust be 
confessed, a powerful temptation to em- 
bark in this trade; which can only be 
counterbalanced by arisk eiftectually great 
and imminent. But what is the actual 
risk? What are the threats which the le- 
oislature holds out to deter our merchants 
39) 9 


trom cnterprises so lucrative ? 
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A Journal of Voyages and Travels. By 


the late Thomas Rees, Serjeant of 


Maries. Published for the benetit 

of the Author's Orphan Daughter. 

l2mo. pp. 170. London, 1822, 
We have seldoin met with a more ge- 
suurtiticial work than the 
1¢ Rees, which does 
whitest taint of 


nuine and 
Journal of Serjea 


the 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. © 
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prevailing vice of the age—-book-mak- 
ing. Jtis ‘a round unvarnished tale’ 
of the journeyings of a sensible, but 
unlettered man, in countries which have 
hitherto only been described by pro- 
fessed authors and learned travellers. 

The appeal that 1s made to the feel- 
ings of the public, and to their compas- 
sion aud humanity in the title-page, 
will not, we trust, be made in vain; and 
of the work, we sincerely add, in the lan- 
yuave of the preface, ‘may the voice of 
compassion plead successfully with the 
opulent aud the humane, to encourage 
its circulation as the certain means of 
assisting the future support and in- 
struction of the orphan child of him 
who served his couatry, bonoured his 
king, and reverenced and obeyed his 
God.’ 

From a very brief memoir, we learn 
that Thomas Rees was born in 1790, 
at Carmarthen; at the age of fifteen 
he was apprenticed toa tailor: after a 
yreat desire to travel, he first entered 
inte a militia regiment, and soon after- 
W urds enlisted into the marines, receive 
ig a bounty of 30l., ten of which he 
immediately presented to his father, 
He embarked on board the Temeraire, 
In 1809, and afterwards, ou gaining 
the rank of serjeant, was employed in 
the recruiting service in Essex. He 
was then ordered to India, where he 
formed part of an expedition up the 
Persian Gulph, and afterwards travel- 
led with Captain Maude in Persia and 
various countries of the east. 

Of the privations and dangers which 
our author experienced 1n some parts of 
his travels, we have vartous sketches in 
his account of the arrival of Captam 
Maude and his party, in a Turkish 
boat, at the mouth of the Tigris:— 

‘Now tn this river th is no tide; 
but the water is always running down- 
wards, and that and the wind were both 
against us the remainder of our passage. 
We were obliged alwavs to have six men 
on shore, four hours at a time, both Higat 
and day. “lLhey were so frightened at the 
Arabs, who tried to stop the boat, that 
they jumped into the water, and came in- 
to her for safety. ‘These savages would 
gladly put a European to death, so nyuch 
do they hate those of the Christian reli- 
gion. They said, that if we would give 
tuem (as was their custom to have) some 
pepper and a bag of dates, they would let 
us pass unmolested. ‘Lhe captain declared 
they should have nothing. ‘Then they 
swore that they would take our flesh as 
meat fur their dogs, and our blood to wash 
their hands with. This terrified the inter- 
preter, and the boat's crew still more, 
when he repeated it to them; sothat they 
gave privately, out of their own share ol 
provisions, a bag of dates. We hauled 
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out again into the 
when they called 
flints; but the capta 
ed that they should 
him. ‘Then they 


out for powder and 
in was s \ determin 
not get the beite 
began to pelt large 


stones at us, and pointe -d their spears, as if | | 
'ceasing sounds, joined tu the roaring of 


resolved on our deaths. ‘lo escape from 
them, we went over to the other 
the river, and found ourselves worse 
than ever; for we were now nearly close 
to atown, inhabited by a banehe quite as 
bad as themse lves. The ‘y knew this, an! 


began to sing out all at once; when, the 
people in the town hearing them, came 


running in crowds, giving those on shore 
scarcely time to reac h the boat, which we 
hauled again into the middle of the river, 
but could not pull up, the current running 
down so strong. ‘The river was at this 
part too wide for the stones to reach us; 
but still they kept throwing them, and 
spitting and showing their hutred in ever y 
wav they could do, but made no atte inpt 
to tire. Had they done so, the captain 
declared it should have been returned to 
them, as we had more ammunition than 
they coud possibly have. I do not think 
they had any at all, or they would have 
fired long before. {In this uncomfortable 
situation we continued till the sun was 
nearly setting; when they all ran away, 
that they might go to prayers before it 
was down, being 
mind for devotion, 

This was a truly savage country, and 
a sad way for a true Welchman to spend 


St. David’s dav in, this being the first of 


March, 1815. In all parts of the world, 
and under all dange rs aud troubles, I ne- 
ver forget this, the day of the saint of my 
own country 3 even if I had only a glass 
of grog extraordin: ary, being some thing to 
mark it from otherdays. [was thinkis ng 
of this, in no very pleasant humour, when 
one of the fellows again came running 
down to the boat, which was close on 
shore, and began abusing and spitting at 
me in particular. So, fixing my bayonet 
on imy musket, [ jumped on shore, and 
made a charge nd veal him. But the 


‘Turks, fearing that I should kill him, 


which would drow down the vengeance of 


the rest upon us, began to singout at such 
arate, that the captain, who was in the 
cabin, ran out to see what was the matter, 
and, calling me back, was going to give 
me asharp reprimand for leaving ‘the boat 
without bis leave. His anger, however, 
was soon removed; for I told him that no 
true Welchman could ever refuse a chal- 
lenge made him on St. David's day; and 
to this the captain seemed readily toagree.’ 
+ * * % 


‘Now the night came on so very di i 
that we were obli; ged to make the boat fas 
under the wood, by the river side. 
really want words to express what | en- 
cured at that time, lying under the wood 
In the boat, and the weather so intensely 
cold. But of that Is red any 
longer to be sensible, so unceasing aud so 


roarings and beilowings 


nrerealy, sa% 
Cast ciy Set i 
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> were the 


r of 


side of 


oil 


in such a pretty state of 
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middle of the river, = of other unknown animals; wre 
‘above all, 


the cries of the jackalls (the 


| most distressing of all sounds to the hu- 


sometimes like the cries of a 
child, or rather like a person in the great- 


est agony. All these dreadful and un- 


! ’ 
‘the storm through the woods, produced 


ime, so near did I bearthem to me. 











' 


ionesscs and their whelps, with the | was very calm, although quite dark, 


| plainly proved that, 


such an effect on my mind as no language 
can describe. I expected every instant 
that some wild he ie would spring upon 
‘That 
night, in particular, [ shall never forget; 
for | thought I should have lost my senses 
through terror. 

‘On the foliowing day we went on 
shore, and met no person; but found the 
bones and feathers of some large bird, 
which appeared to have been devoured 
the night before. We walked several 
miles and returned to the boat to break- 
fast. After that, the gentlemen wonder- 
ing what we could get for dinner, as we 
had expected, in our walk, to have met 
with some one of whom we could have 
bought a kid. W hilst they were talking 
ab out it, a fish, of five or six poun ids, le aped 
out of the water intotheboat. This put me 
in mind of a part of the Avocrypha, where 
it isreluted, in the sixth chapter of the 
book of ‘Tobit, that he had sent his son 
Tobias, with an angel, on a journey, and 
they came to the river ‘Vigris and lodged i: 
and when Tobias went down to the river 
to wash himself, there was a fish leaped 

ut at him, and he thought it would have 
devoured Lim. But the angel told him to 
bring itup, and gave him a strict charge 
to keep the heart, the liver, and the gall: 
but the rest was dressed for their use. 
Now it is not impossible but, as tiisis the 
same river, It inight be at this very spot 
that the fish leaped out at ‘Tobias. ‘Some 
people would, perhaps, ridicale such a 
thought; but in such a place, and with 
my bible for my companion, it came very 
naturally to me. 

‘This day turned out, very unexpect- 
edly, quite a feasting one to us; tor, ina 
short tine alter, a man came running 
through the woods, calling to us to stop, 
for he had something to sell. He was fol- 
lowed by eight others, one of them having 
a large “deer flung across his shoulders, 
which we bought for two piastres, about 
three shillings English money. ‘This wa 
indeed, a prize; and the colonel’s agg a 
black man, named Passoa, was desired to 
skin it, and Cress a part for dinner. ‘The 
captain ordered me to give each of the 
mea a flint and some powder. I did so, 
and they wentaway ; but at the next turn 
of the river, who should come to us, dis- 
guised, as they fancied, but those very fel- 
lows, swearing that if we did not come 
close in shore and give them ammunition, 
they would kill every one of us. 


had powder and shot, we should long since 
have been dead men. 
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men on shore pulled us up, and ona sandy 
beach, where no’ the least noise was heard 
by their feet. ‘The foremast man, befoye 
he could see it, struck against a lion- 
there were three of them drinking toge. 
ther, The man, dreadfully alarmed, 
plunged into the water, screaming at a 
great rate; whilst the lions, seemingly as 
much frightened In their turn, ran to the 
woods, roaring as they went. Had the 
night not been so dark, how easily could 
they have sprung after the men and de- 
voured them. Indeed, it is what I ex- 
pected every night, whe n we left the ship, 
either to be devoured by some ravenous 
beast or murdered by these wild Arabs.’ 





Se agrees Rees mentions a very re- 
markahleinstance of animal sagacity i 
a Newfoundland dog: he had occasion 
to quit his chamber in the uight time, 
and took the dog by the collar to grope 
the way as well ashe could. He says: 


‘{ went down four steps, and then had 
to ascend again before we came into the 
strait passage. As I had been led there 
several times, I found my way very well; 
but, on returning, by some means missed 
it. | knew not what to do; but supposing 
[ was at the steps where [ had to go down, 
{ was putting my foot forward. for that 
very purpose, when this faithful dog threw 
himself against my ‘The more I 
tried to push him’ away, the harder he 
pressed and growled. I had then the pre- 
sence of mind to consider that he might 
know I was going wrong, and therefore 
thought I would not oppose him. Seating 
myself, therefore, for the remainder of the 
night, he Jaid himself quietly at my feet 
till the morning, when the Sepoy’s trum- 
peter came to blow for day-light. He 
discovered me, and asked me what I could 
be doing up there. I told him [ was 
afraid, by the actions of the dog, that I 
had taken a wrong turn. He said, so I had: 
and that if I would take hold of the 
dog, so that he should not fly at him, he 
would come and Tead me to yny room, for 
he knew who [was. He said, had I gone 
a few steps further, I should have fallen 
down the castle-well, toa great depth. | 
thanked God for the knowledge he had 
given to this dog; andto me also, in not 
trying to oppose him. He never quitted 
me as long as the bandages were on my 
eyes: and neither the doctor nor servant 
dared to enter, without my first taking 
hold of him.’ 

In every country trod by Europeans, 
we are sure to find a Scotsman, and 
therefore feel no surprise at meeting 
with one at Delakee. His name was 
Armstrong i= 

‘ His wite, who was of the Armenian re- 
ligion, was also with him. He was now 
on his way from Bengal to the court of the 
King of Persia, in whose service he had 
been, asa caster of great guns; but the 
king refusing to pay him what was due to 
im (being some thousands of rupees short 
and going to Bengal, 
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cved the Persian government for it. Ip 
the mean time the Russians declared war 
against Persia. ‘The Persians then sent for 
Mr. Armstrong back again, engaging to 
vay him all that was owing to him, p hy Peal 
velling expenses, and m any hundred ru- 





pees more than he had demanded when | 


there before. A man so clever and so 
useful, they were glad to get back again 


at any r ate.’ 
We cannot conclude our brief notice 


of this highly interesting little work, 

without strongly recommending it to 

our readers on account of its own me- 

rits, as well as tn order to forward the 

avowed object of its publication. 

+ 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland, illus- 
trative of the History, Antiquities, 

Scenery, and Customs of these 

Islands. By Alexander Peterkin, 

Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 593.) 

In the neighbourhood of Kirkwall 
there are some very interesting remains 
of antiquity, called the Stones of Sten- 
nis, or Stenhouse: they cannot, we are 
told, be compared to Stonchenge ; yet 
they are only exceeded by them in sin- 
gularity. They are thus described by 
the author :— 

‘They consist of two clusters. One of 
these is a complete circle, 60 fathoms in 
diameter, including the wide ditch which 
surrounds the circle of stones, manv of 
which are now thrown down. ‘This circle 
stands conspicuously ona peninsula, gently 


eles ‘rated on the north side of the Loch of 


tennis, and dividing that sheet of water 
nearly into two equal parts, of five or six 
miles in extent each. On the southern 
side of the lake, (which is connected with 
the opposite promontory by a low mound 
of stones, having openings for the tide to 
pass,) there are now only three pillars re- 
Maining of what seems to have been an- 
other circle or part of a circle of larger di- 
mensions, and one detached stone “at the 
south end of the bridge of Broigar. Each 
of the remaining pillars j is about eighteea 
feet above ground : one was laicly thrown 
down, but has not been broken; three 
Were, in the month of December, 1514, 
torn from the spot on which they had 
stood for ages, and were shiv ered to 
pieces. A similar detached pillar, with a 
hole cut through it, was likewise cdestroy- 
ed at the same time: it stood on the east 
side of the larger stones, and seeins to 
have been the rude altar to which the 


ViC- 
lms for sacrifice were bound. In later 
tines it was a consecrated spot for the 


meeting of lovers; and when they joined 
lands through the stone, the Res re of 
love and troth thus given was held as sa- 
cred as the solemn vow of marriage, are" 
rarely, indeed, if ever, was it vinlated by 
the romantic visionaries who resorted to 
this shrine. This unfortunate act of de- 
‘truction was thoughtlessly perpetrated by 
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the tenant of the adjacent farm (whose 
name it is not necessary to mention) for 
the purpose of building byres--cow- 
houses. The whole would have shared 
the same fate ; but the late Mr. Malcolm 
Laing, whose history of Scotland will be a 
lasting monument of his research and ac- 
curac Y, was roused by the prospect, and, 
in conjunciion with two other gentleinen 
then resident in Orkney, made application 
to the Sheriff Court of the county to stay 
the work of destruction. ‘This was ac- 
cordingly done, until the proprie tor of the 
lands on which the stones are situated in- 
terposed to prevent farther tnjury.’ 


We have mentioned that to Mr. Pe- 
terkin’s account of his visit to Ork- 
ney, there is appended ¢ Orkney,’ a po- 
em. It is said to be ‘a frietid’s poeti- 
cal view’ of the scenes and subjects on 
which Mr. P. bas bimself touched in 
prose. Itisinthe manuver of Scott, and 
is altogether a very pleasing produce 
tion, albeit it abounds in Inany, per- 
haps ‘unconscious,’ 


Imagery and expression, The follow- 


Ing desc ‘ription of the ruimed ri aluce of 


the Earls of Orkney must be allowed 
to possess great force and beauty :— 
€ Still doth the ruined palace stand, 
A cruinbling relique in the land.— 
Tenautless fabric ! huge and high, 
And proud in ruined majesty, 
The verdant ivy robes thy wall, 
Weeds are the dwellers of thy hall, 
And in the wind the tufted grass 
Waves o’er thy dim and mouldering mass, 
And freshly each returning spring 
Blooms o’er thy mortal withering. 
On darkening piles and waning wrecks 
A gay green garment oft is spread ; 
For Ruin, as in mockery, decks 
The faded victims she hath made !— 
‘ With time aud tempest thou art bent, 
A drear neglected monument : 
Lorn as some frail and aged « 
Who lives when all bis friends are gone !— 
Where is thy voice of music ?’—where 


The strains that hushed the midnight air, 
When beauty woe her witching song 
And Sp. ll-bound held the festiv: thrones — 
A narrow and a nameless grave 

Hath closed upon tie fair and brave, 
And all around is deadly sull, 

Save whe Us from some hi; gh pinnacle, 
The raven’s croak or owlet’s wuil 

Blends with the sighing of the gale. 

‘ ‘To me thy alee form appears 

A beacon in the stream of years, 

Which tells me that my bark doth glide 


Swiftly adown that re: siless tide, 

That nought can stein the he idlong SWet 
With which it hastens to the des Dy 
Where, as the river meets the sca, 

It glides into eternity ! 


oe 


? 


In depicting the natural wonders of 
the Orkneys, the author rises into a still 
higher vein of poetry. Avy thing bet- 
ter than the following lines we do not 


often meet with :— 
¢ Yet not the works of man alone, 
Tho’ hallowed by long ages gone, 


appropriations of 





Charm us away in musing mood : 
Bear witness each grim solitude! 
*Mid Hoy’s high shadowy mocaotain walls, 
When mournfully the twilight falis, 
There, bosom’d in a deep recess, 
Sleeps a dim vale of loneliness ; 

The circling hills, all bleak and wild, 
Are o’er its slumbers darkly piled, 
Save on one side, where, far below, 
The everlasting waters flow, 

And round the precipices vast 

Dance to the music of the blast. 


‘When winds are hushed and waves are still, 
Far o'er the deep each sombrous h ill 
May see its huge and gloomy mass 
Pictured within the watery glass ; 
High in the air each scalp appears, 
Bare with the blight of thousand years, 
Soaring in naked grandeur proud, 
Companion of the thunder « loud 5 

And, piercing oft its chambers dark, 
Awakes its diead and slumbering spark, 
Which, blazing wildly round each cone, 
Gleams o’er the waters and is gone. 
‘ There rocks of ages sternly throw 

‘heir shadows o'er a world below, 

And, fieige and fast, each dark brown flood 
Careering comes in maddening mood: 
O’er the sheer cliffs the waters flash, 
And down in whitest columns dash, 
Till, far away, we scarce can bear 
Their dyin g falls and murmurs drear, 
As, bursti inv ocr the dizzy verge 
They mett into the boiling surge. 


‘Here, when, perchance, ihe voice of men 
Is heard within the fuiry glen, 
Deep muttering echoes start around, 
And rocks of gloom fling back the sound ; 
While, from their fragments, rent and riven 
A thousand airy dwellers driven 
Send forth a wild and dreary scream, 
Like such as breaks a fearful é die un, 
Wien conscience, to the sleeper’s guze, 
Holds up the view of other days ; 
Sach us of guilty aes wh doom 
Condemns it nightly to tue tom), 
To drop such tears as spirits weep 
Above its earthly partner’s slecp, 
Which, when the dawn begins to 
blies shrieking in the 
rht’s m 


ee oF 
Lillis 


Ost, se 


Waning shade. 
‘When, by ni untle hooded o’er 
The heaving en no wm 
Ott, biended with the torrent’s dash, 
Ar Ai ird the thunder’s startling c 
burst of billows on the 
: non’s deep and distant roar ; 
y echoes answered loud and fast, 
Chat gallop on the midnight blast 5 
As it the spirit of the v: le 
Heard in his cave the stormy wail, 
And, to the tempest rolling 
Shrieked loud his frightful mockery ” 
* * 5 * . 
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‘Of o’er such waves at midnight swung, 


While round these isles the tempest sung, 
The skifi’s pale crew, thro’ mists of foam, 
Hath seen s near and peaceful home, 


, , 


Whose testa er the sea 
Smiled but to mock their musery 5 
Whose cas m¢l it gle ams just gave a glance 
Of beauty gli ling thro’ the duncey— 
A view to blast the aching sight 
More than a demon of the might 5 
Which cilled up memory o’er the scene to shed 
Her withering tears, when every hope lad fied.’ 
i . * * + 
‘ As the rude brush of evening's wind 
Leaves not a lingering trace behind 
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Of landscapes living mm the stream, 
(Like the dim scenery of a dreamin 
Called up lyy fancy's wizzard wand, 
Vhen sesse is sealed by slumber’s hand,) 
So time’s drear blast heth swept along, 
Alike from record and from song, 

Their very names who now lie hid 
Heneath cach dusky pyramid 5 

And all that hint of them are 
Where the 
Cy ©] 


UrAVeS, 
rreen tlag of ruin wives, 
mubling remnant of the past, 
Phat ivy shelters from the blast, 
\nd clings to still when others tice, 
Like true love in adversity.’ 


With the following sccount, a visit 
puid by that gallant ‘gaberlanzie man,’ 
James the Filth, to Orkney, we shall 
close our extracts frou: this interesting 


work: 


‘Soon after the period now alluded to, 
the Orkney islands were honourcel witha 
royal visit, —an occurrence tou meimora- 
ble to be overlooked in the annals of the 
district. King James V., prompted by 
the ardent and adventurous spirit by which 
he was eminently distinguished, was fre- 
quently in the practice of bearing the 
sword of justice in his pwo hands 5 and, tn 
the turbulent ciate of his dominions, the 
name and presence of one who, like him, 


‘ ' " | ‘ eee , » <« LA? ‘ 
was ‘fevery inch a king,’ bore sway in 
‘| re s eae sf 
the minds of the boldest and most rebel- 


lious, when mere armed men would have 
been found unavailing. Antmated at once 
by a generous curiosity to explore the re- 
cesses of his kingdom, and to redress the 
wiougs which were too often inflicted by 
the proud aristocracy and lawless banditti 
of Scotland, his majesty penetrated the 
mountain fastnesses Of his rebelllous sub- 


jects, and reduced them to the power of 


his arms and his laws. Ue seemed to be 
alive to that sound principle of policy ina 
monarchical government, that the 
reign should occasionally mingle with his 
subjects, and, by acts of grace and cour- 


tesy, (which 


SOVC- 


' can never be dune through 
delegated functionaries,) come in contact 
with the kindly svinpathies and living 
senuments of his people. “Phe troubles 
of Orkney had attracted his notice, and he 
planned the romantic project of a visit to 
these, and his more distant ocean territo- 
ties, the Hebrides and other Western Isles. 
Accordingly, about the year 1555, having 
duced his council to suppose he meant 
tv go to France on a matrimonial ex- 
cursion, he embarked from the Forth in a 
fleet consisting of five gallant vessels, at- 
tended by Lindsay, the most skilful navi- 
gator of his day in Scotland.  tlaving 
reached Orkney, the royal squadron was 
mogred inthe bay of Kirkwall; and al- 
thoweh the house of Stuart and the family 
now on the throne of Great Gritain derived 
their descent from Ronald of Orkney, 


King James V. is the only monarch, Scot- 


tish or British, who has ever touched the 
soul of these islands since they were an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Scotland. ur- 
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and loyal among the natives, he directed 
maritime surveys in the intricate naviga- 
tion of the surrounding seas, and carried 
off to the seat of justice the more turbu- 
lent and dangerous of the inhabitants.’ 
ESE 
The Album. Parts I. If. pp. 428. Lon- 
don, 1822. 
Tne modest title, delicate cream co- 
loured wrapper, clear type, and hot- 
pressed paper of this work, are all, pri- 
ma facie, stroug recommendations to 
attention. We, however, looked for 
something more, and could not but re- 
collect that many foolish things are of- 
ten written in albums, and that we have 
more than once seen a little volume 
niost exquisitely bound, yilt, and let- 
tered, with paper that would tempt any 
man toendeavour to inscribe some come 
pinnent to its fair Owner 5 while here 
we were forced to Cease our praise, for 
all the rest was ‘leather and prun lo,’ 
It was with something of this feeling 
that we took up the first volume of the 
‘Albuin,’ which, for the information of 
those whom it may coacern, we beg 
to state, is a quarterly publica- 
tion; and that the first number ap- 
peared in April, and the second, com- 
pleting the first voluine, in July. Phe 
plan, as stated in the first article on 
albuins, is to establish a quarterly jour- 
ual wholly excladiag polities, which 
shall embrace original papers on all Lie 
terary subjects, anda review. A num- 
ber of are devoted to scraps, 
original and selected, and the fine arts 
also form anotlier feature of this work. 
The plan, it will be seen, is suf- 


if ive 


paves 


ficiently comprehensive for a good 








tae his stay at Kirkwall he was hospitab! 
entertained Hh the bishop's pala Ge alii 
while he recetved the homuce of the teal! 


work; and we must confess, that we 
have been mach pleased with the exe- 
cution of the first two numbers of the 
‘Album.’ Several of the original papers 
are written with much elegance; the 
reviews are at ouce liberal and spirited, 
and the whole work is got up with good 
taste, Wf, however,we exces t the ‘Scraps’, 
When an anecdote or an epigram has 
run the gauntlet of every monthly, 
weekly, aud daily periodical, it can 
scarcely be worth treasuring in the 
‘Album.’ 

‘Phere are several of the original ar- 
ticles which possess considerable merit, 
ind we have been particularly pleased 
with a tale, by the author of ‘May 
you Like it, entitled The Idrian Mii- 
ber’s Wife.’ it is, however, LOO lon 
lor insertion, and we prefer, as of more 
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est in the objects which formed their cares 
upon earth, authors must have as trouble- 
some a life of it on the other side of the 
grave, as they have had on this. We have 
no doubt a kind of indefinite belief in the 
suppositon; the sacred respect so univer- 
sally paid to the memory of the dead, 
must spring from a deep assurance that 
they are not insensible to the regards of 
the living. But,to the shame of the po- 
lite and the learned, who contemn what 
they are unable to analyze, it is the vul- 
gar almost alone who perceive, and blind- 
ly obey, those innate feelings of our na- 
ture. With the common people, tombs 
are temples, and cursed are the hands that 
would violate the sanctuary, which te 
them seems to contain all that Is left of 
life— forthe spirits of vulgar imaginati- 
ons,’”’ says some author, * are after all mere 
bodies.”? ‘This instinct towards the de- 
parted is honoured more in words than in 
real feeling, by the intellectual, who treat 
it much in the same manner that they trea 

all superstitions, and, instead of refining 
them to their own perceptions, outwardly 
reverence what they internally despise. 

‘Our poets do not assign fit domiciles 
for their great predecessors, nor do they 
seem to aflix very lofty associations to 
their hallowed names. ‘The tenderness 
called forth by the sight of the tomb, o: 
the ashes of genius, is certainly neither po- 
elical nor sublime. Were one endowed 
with the faculty of perceiving spiritual be- 
ings, the very last place one would expect 
to see the poetic shade, would be to find it 
seated on its own coffin. It ison the Alps 
—on the ocean—in the blue vault of hea- 
ven—that the eye thus liberated should 
seek for the spirit of Dante or of Homer ; 
it would be indignant to find them loiter- 
ing at Florence or at Ephesus. We may 
suppose patriotism still to exist in departed 
souls, and may imagine the country of 
their birth or choice to be their shrine ol 
after-habitation; we may even suppose a 
city or a mansion endeared to them, and 
consequently assume it to be their spirit- 
ual residence; but a grave, a hole, where 
merely their bones lie rotting—it Is an in- 
sult to their memory to suppose that they 
bestow a particle of interest or considera- 
tion on the earthly garments they have 
thrown off. 

‘Enthusiasm, like charity, should com- 
mence at home. ‘The more common the 
objects that excite this generous glow, the 
purer and the nobler it is. What ‘ lilly- 
livered”’ fallow is there that would not be 
in heroics at Salamis or Thermopylx ? of 
what fourth-form boy would not be restless 
the first night he slept in immortal Rome? 
There is no merit in such necessary ecsta- 
tics, nor any genuine feeling to be excited 
by thus playing hide and go seek with great 

: } cod 
sensations. ‘The mighty prospect of Ro- 
man grandeur or of Grecian heroism is lost 
in the little tickling reflection, me vowce— 
| I am. Instead of the imagination 
wandering amid glorious events and ages 


Past, it is kept subordinate to egolism, 
il 


Hiecre 
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| compelled to consider itself as the only 
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true centre of interest, even though it 
should be at the moment contemplating the 
palace of the Caesars. With due deference 
to modern pilgrims, their taste does not 
seem to be the best. ‘They pay but a sor- 
ry compliment, when they weep over the 
ashes and lament the deaths of the immor- 
tal; nor ought we to be much obliged to 
those who call us from enjoying and con- 
versing with the spirit of genius, that we 
may regard its misfortunes or its bones. 
Such things should be kept behind the 
scenes,—poets should have no graves but 
in the breasts or the libraries of mankind. 

‘ Notwithstanding all the eulogiums that 
have been indited on the subject, that dis- 
covery of printing was a sad thing for 
hooks ;—it destroyed the veneration and 
prestige that enveloped a volume. Before 
that, there was not only the value, in an 
Adam Sinith point of view, viz., the time 
and trouble of transcribing and illumining, 
but the rarity of such a treasure, which 
placed it in its convent domicile by the 
side of saintly relics. What would this 
age of private presses and presentation-co- 
pies say to wars quashed by the ceding of 
a single volume—to testaments and entails 
concerning abook? What would it think 
of the crusades of the Italian literati in the 
age of the Medici among those wicked 
Mabomedans in search of a manuscript? 
Bibliomaniacs may write and may bid for 
black letter as they please—they can never 
equal the renown and eagerness of their 
ancestors. Theempire of books may be 
extended, but it has been at the same time 
divided into somany petty kingdoins, that, 
like the princes of Germany, they must 
fall by the ears for the mere want of elbow- 
room. 

‘ [tis this revolution in the formation of 
books, which has destroyed the true me- 
morials of authors. ‘The volumes of a 
writer’s works are the only mausoleum on 
which his name should be inscribed —the 
only earthly tabernacle which his spirit 
should deign to inhabit. But type and 
paper have alinost destroyed the just ideas 
of veneration attached to these relics.— 
However we might be contented to fancy 
the ghost of Plato seated on a shelf in the 
Alexandrian library, or that of Dante re- 
posing quietly in the Vatican, we can ne- 
ver suppose them endowed with ubiquity 
suflicient to attend every copy of their 
Writings upon every stall throughout the 
four quarters of the globe. The ancients 
were large men, doubtless, and might be 
broken up into a vast subdivision; but 
conceive such a pigmy as Pope, or such a 
skeleton as Voltaire, cut out, as children 
servethe moon, into little stars—they could 
never furnish frontispieces for half the co- 
pies of their works. Fancy, however, may 
do a great deal ; and spirits are such handy 
subjeets to treat, that he must possess that 
comfortable faculty of self-illusion in a 
very small degree, who cannot persuade 
himselt that those of all the authors noted 
GOwn in his catalogue, actually inhabit 
the range’of russia and calf, which, gilt 
and sleek, sinile so complacently upon 





him. There are exceptions, however. One | 


cannot afford to honour compilations and 
centos in this way; nor can the plea of 
rhyme even be always admitted, unless 
supported by some more. sterling claims. 
[t is also extraordinary that the volumes 
which treat of spirit and spiritual things in 
general possess least of the immortal es- 
sence, and grovel very near the bounds of 
inert matter. Besides these general ex- 
ceptions, we must exclude from the num- 
ber of the living dead all the works which 
have not undergone the probation or pur- 
gatory of a century, after which term we 
may suppose them re-animated. 

‘Wht a sublime field of contemplation 
is a library, according tothis system of bi- 
bliology! How splendid to be surround- 
ed by poets, orators, and statesmen! The 
occupants of the shelves seem ready to 
leap into life, and engage in another ‘* bat- 
tle of the books.”*” Each volume seems to 
assume a characteristic physiognomy : 
Johnson’s Dictionary looks ponderous and 
dogmatical, and wants only a wig to be 
the very essence of the doctor: Byron, 
(for we must, in some cases, break through 
the rule of a century’s probation,) arrayed 
in russia, displays a misanthropic choco- 
late-coloured visage, varied and relieved 
by gay and brilliant gilding 5 while Scott, 
unbound and interminable, appears tn the 
morning negligéofanovel. Behold, dusty 
and neglected, my old academic friends— 
a folio Cicero, with a fine parchinent fore- 
head, which Wordsworth would apostro- 
phize as— 

““ An open brow of undisturbed humanity” — 
a Homer, defaced by deal desks, and 
school fingers, appears stone-biind, like 
the bard of old,—and a little treatise of 


logic is lost between two thick volumes of 


physics and mathematics. ‘There, too, 
are the sheep-skin bindings of the law, that 
seem to exclaim Baa with the Village 
Lawyer,—a few odd tracts of divinity, in- 
tractable enough,—with Boerhave and 
Cheyne, bilious old fellows, grievously 
afilicted with worms. 

‘ Books, however, like men, must obey 
the fashion, and follow the progress of the 
world; which intermingling miore,. the 
older it becomes, destroys at length all 
singularity and characteristic appearance. 
There is now no knowing a treatise on me- 
taphysics or political economy from a tale 
bya young lady; oran Encyclopaedia from 
a volume of light poems in the o/fava rima. 
Bon mots are published in large volumes, 
and the Philosophical Dictionary in sheets. 
Formerly a library that was arranged with 
the big books at bottom, and the little ones 
at top, was conveniently and appropriately 
classed; while now such an order would 
create a strange higgledy-piggledy. Bel- 
zoni would beat all the old stagers out of 
the field. Chambers’s Dictionary itself— 
that stout oblong veteran—is nothing to 
the gigantic illustrations of the Eevptian 
tombs. ‘Phe publication puts me in mind 
of the wooden horse inthe Iliad, that could 
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not be got into the city without knocking 








the world, men, women, and children talk- 
ed so much,—perplexed to discover what 
the deuce could be in the inside of such a 
monster. But [ have received so much 
pleasure from the work, that [ should be 
sorry to be the Laocoon that would fling 
the spear. 

‘ We were comparing books with men: 
the former have an advantage, which the 
latter have not, viz., of carrying their vi- 
sages in their pockets, or under their arms : 
“men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders” 

for such and so placed do we consider 
what are called frontispieces. For in- 
stance, there is the frosty face of the “ Ex- 
pedition to the North Pole,” which, bys 
the-by, is not a truth-telling visage—em- 
bellished with mackerel clouds, which 
phenomena the text of the volumes denies 
to exist in northern climes. ‘There is also 
Salamé, one of the most genteel-looking 
MussuJmen that ever wore a beard—a 
pleasing introductory interpreter to his 
volume. ‘There is Mr. Ude, prefacing 
his own ** Cookery-book,” wel frilled and 
frizzled, displaying at once— 
—-‘* Beef d la Psyche, and curls a la braise.”’ 
There is Schah somebody, monarch of 
Persia, in lithography—by-the-by, those 
lithographic faces want sadly a little soap 
and water.—~There is Byron, in Hone’s 
shop-window, turning with a pepper and 
mustard frown from “ Poems on his Do- 
mestic Circumstances;”— Mr. Hunt before 
his own Memoirs, ‘f quarum pars magna 
fuit,’—with divers other worthies of re- 
nown, 

‘The wigged frontispieces of the last 
century have an awful sombreness and 
sameness about them,—the curl of the 
nose is almost the only difference between 
the respective personages: and, certainly, 
the first revoliing step to be yot over m 
the works of Locke, or Boyle, or Shattes- 
bury, is the stiff visage in the opening 
page : 

‘© With praises of the author, penn’d 
B’himself, or wit-ensuring friend.” 
The most comfortable face that ever pre- 
sided over a title-page, is certainly that of 
Lord Clarendon; he seems seated on the 
woolsack, potent and responsible. ‘The 
mustachios of those days would lead us to 
expect treatises on “ blunderbusses, drums, 
and thunder.’ Nosuch thing; those bit- 
ter fellows are as mild as mother’s milk 
upon paper, aud calmly lay down their 
pros and cons with that tranquil energy 
which they have so happily stamped upon 
the English language. The churchmen, 
in the black skull-caps, look also prodi- 
giously grim, and do not belie their title 
of the church mé/itant. John Knox looks 
afar more formidable fellow than old Noll 
himself, and if Hugh Peters had horns, he 
might well be mistaken for his arch-ene- 
my, the devil. ‘l hese spirits, according to 
our doctrine, must havea spiteful time of 
it in modern libraries. Ludlow and the 
ikon Basiliké, cheek by jowl. Milton 
and Salinasius rubbing shoulders together 
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ments. Parliamentary diaries by the side 
of royal proclamations. I wonder if the 
cavaliers and roundheads agree no better 
in calf and parchment, than they did in 
buff jerkin and cuirass. 

é But, to drop this idle system-spinning, 
and adopt the experimental mode of pro- 
ceeding recommended by one Bacon ; let 
us choose yon musty-looking little old 
hunks of a duodecimo, and discover if 
there be any truth in our biblio-physiogno- 
mical foresight. Old it is for certain, and 
crabbed withal ;—it looks stupid and yet 
shrewd—compact and yet clumsy—an ex- 
ample of ingenuity thrown away. Let us 
examine farther—no,frontispiece—a title- 
page of flourishing type, and in red letters 
we behold “ Argall’s Accedens of Armo- 
ry.” ‘Truly we applaud our sagacity; we 
guessed it to be heraldry, or something 
thereabouts, Let us probe the old vo- 
Jume for a sample of its contents, as the 
gauger’s auger does a barrel of butter : 

«<The herehaut being somewhat moved, 
sayde: I neither asked you for this cote, 
shepecote, or hoghiscote, but my meaning 
was to have seene your coate of armes.— 
Armes, quod he, | would have good leggs, 
for myne armes are indifferent.” 

‘ The facetious herald at arms tempts us 
to try another specimen—we have hit 
upon a most truly curious one :— 

«Far likewise under al these ther are 
ix movable spheres, severally, unto whome 
for their continuall armoyne, the poetes 
compare one of the nyne muses with their 
appropried people. As Caliope dwels in 
the hiest and swiftest sphere, where she 
remaineth goddes of the heraulds or here- 
haughtes. Iu the second fixed starry 
sphere is Vrania, the goddess of astrolo- 
hag Polimuia inhabiteth the sphere of 

age Saturne, and is goddess of the depe- 
witted “gyre puree Terpsichore, who 
dwelleth in the sphere of Jupiter, is god- 
dess of all gladness made with instruments 
of low, softe, and swete sounde. Clio re- 
maineth inthe sphere of Mars, as goddess 
of the historiographers, and of suche, as 
with steely strokes, have stablished stout 
stomakes. Melpomene, whose being is 
in the sonne sphere, is goddess of tragical 
writers. rato, that dwelleth in the 
sphere of Venus, is the goddess of all so- 
lace. Euterpe resteth in the sphere of 
Mercury, and is goddess of loude noysed 
instruments, as trumpets that geve warn- 
ing of peace and warre, ‘Ihalia occupieth 
the sphere of the moone, and is counted 
the goddess of all gode dities, as songes 
atid sonnets.” 

‘Ye gods, what a classification! He- 
raldry first among the Muses, and Poetry 
last. Of all the solemnities that ever were 
solemnized in this solemn world, solemn 
unpudence is certainly the most amusing.’ 

We have spoken rather slightingly 
of the ‘Scraps ;’ we will, however, do 
justice to the Bon Mots, &c. by se- 
lecting from them a good column :— 

‘Mr. Canning and another gentleman 
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the ark was in the middle distance; in the 
fore-ground, or rather in the fore-sea, an 
elephant was seen struggling with his fate: 
‘‘T wonder,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ that 
the elephant did not secure an inside 
place in the ark ;”—“ He was too late ;” 
replied Canning, ‘‘ he was detained pack- 
ing up his trunk.” 

‘Mr. Rogers was requested by Lady 
Holland to ask Sir Philip Francis, whether 
he was the author of Junius. ‘The poet 
approached the knight, ‘* Will you, Sir 
Philip,—will your kindness excuse my ad- 
dressing to you a single question ?”—‘* At 
your peril, sir!” was the harsh and la- 
conic answer. The intimidated Sard re- 
treated to his friends, who eagerly asked 
him the result of his application. ‘I 
don’t know,’’ he answered, ‘‘ whether he 
is Junius; but, if he be, it is certainly Ju- 
nius Brutus.’”’ 

‘«* What must I do,’’ said the Hon. J. 
W. Ward to Lord Byron, ‘ What must I 
do to be re-whigged ?””—** You must first,” 
answered the noble poet, ‘‘ be re-ward- 
ed.” ’ ' 

‘ON MR. ROGERS’ POEM OF *‘ HUMAN 
LIFE.’ 
‘ Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat incohoare 
longam. 
‘Cries Sam, “ All human life is frail, 
E’en mine may not endure ; 
So, lest it suddenly should fail, 
I’ll hasten to insure.” 


‘At Morgan’s office he arrives, 
Reckoning without his host, 

‘*Avaunt!” exclaims the judge of lives, 
“© We can’t insure a ghost.” 

‘ Zounds! its my poem—not my face ; 
Listen, while I recite it.” 

Quoth Morgan—“ Try some other place— 
We, Sir, can’t underwrite it.’’’ 


‘ON THE HON. J. W. W—. 
By S. ROGERs. 
‘ W——d has no heart they say ; but I deny it, 
He has a heart :—he gets his speeches by it.’ 

‘It was observed to the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, that Lord ——— must have felt 
himself considerably astonished at becom- 
ing the father of a clever son. ‘* Yes,” 
replied the reverend jester, ‘* he must have 
felt like a hen that had hatched a duck, 
and saw it suddenly take water.” ” 

‘It was at one time supposed, that the 
poem of ‘ Ampthill Park’ was written by 
Mr. Luttrell and Lord Nugent in con- 
junction. ‘*‘ How do people manage it, 
Rogers,” said Sidney Smith, * when they 
write a poem together; does one person 
give one line and another the second, like 
two men at a saw-pit?’’ 

‘It was told Jekyl, that one of his 
friends, a brewer, had been drowned in his 
own vat—* Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘* floating 
on his watery bier.” ’ 

‘ Dr. Holland was with Mr. Rogers at 
Pestum, at the time when the latter is sup- 
posed to have written his verses, dated 
from that place. Some months after, Sid- 
ney Sinith met Dr. Holland at a dinner, 
and inquired, whether it were true, that 
Rogers had written any thing at the mo- 


were looking at a picture of the deluge , | ment of their visit. ‘ No—not that I re- 
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memLer—only a verse or two.”’ ‘* Only 2 
verse or two ?”’ interrupted Sidney Smith 
—‘* Only a verse or two—why, Rogers 
takes to his bed after writing a verse or 
two:—he has straw flung down before the 
door; his knocker is muffled: his friends 
send to inquire after him: and the servant 
answers, ‘* As well as can be expected.,’’” 

In conclusion we may add, that the 
‘Album’ is a very pleasing and strictly 
moral publication, and that we wish it 
success. 

—_ 34 >o—— 
Letters from Spain. By Don Leuca- 

dio Doblado, 

(Continued from p. 596.) 

Tuar the persecutions and sufferings of 
our author, have given a tinge of se- 
verity to his description of the religious 
ceremonies of Spain, is evident ; but, 
however preposterous, in some instances, 
they may appear, we have reason to 
believe that the picture 1s not over- 
charged, 

The inns and hotels in Spain afford 
none of the comfort that is to be met 
with at such places in England; and 
even at the best Spanish hotel, you 
must either exert your lungs, calling 
the waiter, chambermaid, and land- 
lord in succession, to multiply the 
chances of finding one disposed to hear 
you, or adopt the more quiet method 
of searching them through the house, 
beginning at the kitchen, At country 
inns, the inconvenience is lessened, as 
you have only to step out of your sit- 
ting room into the kitchen, where you 
may enjoy gratis the wit and humour 
of carriers, coachmen, and clowns, and 
a close view of the hostess or her maid 
dressing successively in the same fry- 
ing pan, now an omelet of eggs and 
onions, now a dish of dried fish with 
oil and love apples, or it may be the 
limbs of a tough fowl, which, but a few 
moments before, had _ been strutting 
about the house. At one of these 
country inns our friend Doblado found 
a company of strolling players, who, 
like our own knights of the sock and 
buskin in days of yore performed inan 
open court:— 

‘The play was El Diablo Predicador— 
‘The Devil turned Preacher’—one of 
the numerous dramatic compositions pub- 
lished anonymously during the latter part 
of the Austrian dynasty. ‘The character 
of this comedy is so singular, and so much 
of the public mind may be learned from 
its popularity all over the country, that I 
will give you an abstract of the plot. 

‘The hero of the play, designated in the 
dramatis persone by the title of primer ga- 
lan (first gallant), is Lucifer, who, ctressed 
in a suit of black velvet and scarlet stock- 
ings—the appropriate stage-dress of de- 
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yils, of whatever rank and station —appears 
in the first scene mounted upon a griffin, 
summoning his confidant Asmodeus out of 
atrap, to acquaint him with the danger to 
which the newly-established order of St. 
Francis exposed the whole kingdom of 
darkness. Italy (according to the arch- 
demon) was overrun with mendicant fri- 
ars; and even Lucca, the scene of the 
play, where they had met with a sturdy 

osition, might, he feared, consent to 
the building of a Franciscan convent, the 
foundations of which were already laid. 
Lucifer, therefore, determines to assist the 
Lucchese in dislodging his cowled ene- 
mies from that town; and he sends Asmo- 
deusto Spain upon a similar service. The 
chief engine he puts in motion is Ludovi- 
co, a wealthy and hard-hearted man, who 
had just married Octavia, a paragon of vir- 
tue and beauty, thus cruelly sacrificed by 
her father’s ambition. Feliciano, a cousin 
of Octavia, and the object of her early af- 
fection, availing himself of the husband’s 
ignorance of their now-broken engagement, 
makes his appearance at Lucca with the 
determination of seducing the bride and 
taking revenge on Ludovico. The guar- 
dian of the new convent of Saint Francis, 
being obliged by the rule of his order to 
support the friars by daily arms collected 
from the people, and finding the inhabit- 
ants of Lucca determined to starve them 
outof their city, applies to Ludovico for 
help. ‘That wicked man thrusts the guar- 
dian and his I:y brother, Antolin—the 
gracioso of the play—out of the house, to 
be hooted and pelted by the mob. No- 
thing, therefore, is left for the friars but to 
quit the town; and now, the poet consi- 
dering Horace’s rule for supernatural in- 
terference as perfectly applicable to such 
a ing state of things, the Nino Dios 
(the Child God) and Michael the archan- 
gel come down in a cloud (you will readily 
conceive that the actors at our humble the- 
atre dispensed with the machinery,) and 
the last, addressing himself to Lucifer, 
gives him a peremptory order to assume 
the habit of Saint Francis, and, under that 
disguise, to stop all the mischief he had 
devised against Octavia, to obtain support 
from the people of Lucca for the Francis- 
cans, and not to depart till he had built 
two convents lastend of the one he was 
trying to nip in the bud. 

‘To give, as you say in England, the 
Devil his due, it must be confessed, that 
Lucifer, though now and then exclaiming 
against the severity of his punishment, ex- 
ecutes his commission with exemplary 
zeal. He presents himself to the guar- 
dian in the garb of the order, and having 
brother Antolin appointed as his attend- 
ant, soon changes the hearts of the people, 
and obtains abundant supplies for the con- 
vent. ‘The under-plot proceeds in the 
mean time, involving Octavia in the most 
imminent dangers. She snatches from 
Feliciano a letter, in which she had for- 
merly avowed her love to him, which, im- 
perfectly torn to pieces, falls into Ludo- 
vico’s hands, and induces him to plan her 





death. To accomplish this purpose, he 
takes her into the country, and stabs her 
in the depth of a forest, a few minutes be- 
fore Monk Lucifer, who fairly and ho- 
nestly had intended to prevent the blow, 
could arrive at the place with his lay com- 
panion. 

‘To be thus taken by surprise puzzles 
the ex-archangel not a little. Still he ob- 
serves, that since Octavia’s soul had nei- 
ther gone to heaven, purgatory, nor hell, 
a miracle was on the point of being per- 
formed. Nor was he deceived in this 
shrewd conjecture; for the Virgin Mary 
descends in a cloud, and, touching the 
body of Octavia, restores her to life. Fe- 
liciano arriving at this moment, attributes 
the miracle to the two friars; and the re- 
port of this wonder exposes Antolin to a 
ludicrous mobbing in the town, where his 
frock is torn to pieces to keep the shreds 
as relics. Lucifer now endeavours to 
prove to the resuscitated wife, that, ac- 
cording to the canon law, her marriage 
has been dissolved by death; but she, dis- 
trusting the casuistry of that learned per- 
sonage, immediately returns to her hus- 
band. Her unwilling protector is there- 
fore compelled to prevent a second death, 
which the desperate Ludovico intends to 
inflict upon his too faithful wife. After 
this second rescue of the beautiful Octa- 
via, Lucifer makes a most edifying ad- 
dress, urging Ludovico to redeem his sins, 
by giving alms to the Franciscans. His 
eloquence, however, making no impres- 
sion upon the miser, Saint Michael gives 
the word from behind the scenes, and the 
obdurate man is swallowed up by the 
earth. Michael now makes his appear- 
ance; and, upon a very sensible remon- 
strance of Lucifer, as to the hardship of 
his present case, he allows the latter to 
strip off the cowl, and carry on hostilities 
against the I'ranciscans by the usual means 
he employs against the other religious or- 
ders, i. e. assaulting the monks’ virtue by 
any means except their stomachs. Food 
the Franciscans must never want, accord- 
ing to the heavenly promise made to 
their founder. 

‘ This curious play is performed at least 
once a year, on every Spanish theatre; 
when the Franciscan friars, instead of en- 
forcing the standing rule, which forbids 
the exhibition of the monkish dress upon 
the stage, regularly lend the requisite suits 
to the actors: so favourable is the impres- 
sion it leaves in favour of that mendicant 
order.’ 

Every one knows that, in catholic 
countries, money is collected for pray- 
ing souls out of purgatory ; the Spa- 
niards do not neglect this means of re- 
leasing the souls of those who die in 
their faith; for the religious ingenuity 
of the catholics has gone so far as to 
publish the scheme of a lottery for the 
benefit of such souls as might other- 
wise escape their notice :— 

‘It consists of a large sheet of paper 
fixed in a frame, with an open box be- 





neath it. Under different heads, num-- 
bered from one to ninety, the inventor of 
this pious game has distributed the most 
interesting cases which can occur in the 
debtor’s side of the infernal Newgate, al- 
lotting to each a prayer, penance, or of- 
fering. Inthe box are deposited ninety 
pieces of card, distinguished by numbers 
corresponding to the pu classes. Ac- 
cording as the pious gambler draws the 
tickets, he performs the meritorious works 
enjoined in the scheme—generally a short 
prayer or slight penance—transferring their’ 
spiritual value to the fortunate souls to 
whom each card belongs. Often, in m 
childhood, have | amused myself at this 
good-natured game. But the Inquisition 
is growing fastidious; and, though the 
lottery of purgatory is as fairly grounded 
on the doctrines of Rome as the papal 
bulls for the release of suffering souls, 
which are sold for sixpence, with a blank 
for inserting the name of the person in 
whose behalf it is purchased, the inquisi- 
tors, it seems, will not allow the libera- 
tion of the departed to become a matter 
of chance, and the lottery scheme has 
lately been prohibited.’ 


Our author gives a very unfavour- 
able picture of the nublesse of Olbera, 
whose rustic and almost savage man- 
ners, he says, are unparalleled in Ane 
dalusia:— 

‘ Both gentlemen and peasants claim a 
a wild independence, a liberty of misrule 
for their town, the existence of which be- 
trays the real weakness which never fails 
to attend despotism. An Andalusian pro- 
verb desires you to “ Kill your man and 
fly to Olbera—Mata al hombre y vete a 
Olbera. A remarkable instance of the 
impunity with which murder is committed 
in that town occurred two years before 
our visit. The alguacil mayor, a law of- 
ficer of the first rank, was shot dead by 
an unknown hand, when retiring to his 
house from an evening ¢tertulia. He had of- 
fended the chief of a party—for they have 
here their Capuletsand Montagues, though 
[ could never discover a Juliet—who was 
known to have formerly dispatched ano- 
ther man ina similar way; aud no doubt 
existed in the town that Lobillo had either 
killed the alguacil or paid the assassin. 
The expectation, however, of his acquit- 
tul was as general as the belief of his guilt. 
To the usual dilatoriness of the judicial 
forms of the country, to the corruption of 
the scriveners or notaries, who, in taking 
down, most artfully alter the written evi- 
dence upon which the judges ground their 
decision, was added the terror of Lobillo’s 
name and party, whose vengeance was 
dreaded by the witnesses. We now found 
him at the height of his power; and he 
was one of the persons examined in evi- 
dence of the noble birth and family ho- 
nours of the candidate in whose behalf my 
friend had received the commission of his 
college. Lobillo is a man between fifty 
and sixty, with a countenance on which 
every evil passion is marked in indelible 
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characters. He was, in earlier life, re- 
newned for his forwardness in the savage 
rioting which, to this day, forms the chief 
amusement of the youth of this town. 
‘The fact is, that the constant use of spirits 
keeps many of them in a state of habitual 
intoxication.’ 

The superstitions of the Spaniards 
form an almost insuperable obstacle 
to improvement; and disorders not be- 
youd ‘medicable aid’ are neglected, 
or referred for cure to some supersti- 
tious ceremony. Thus, when the yel- 
low fever was at Seville, the civil au- 
thorities first wisely resolved to apply 
to the archbishop for the solemn prayers 
called Rogativas ; but when thése were 
ineffectual and the infection was mak- 
ing rapid progress, they began to cast 
about for a more effectual method. of 
obtaiming supernatural assistance :— 

‘It was early suggested by many of 
the elderly inhabitants, that a fragment of 
the true Cross, or /ignum Crucis, one of 
the mest valuable relics possessed by the 
cathedral of Seville, should be exhibited 
from the lofty tower called Giralda; for 
they still remembered when, at the view 
of that miraculous splinter, myriads of 
locusts, which threatened destruction to 
the neighbouring fields, rose like a thick 
cloud, and conveyed themselves away, 
probably to some infidel country. ‘The 
lignum Crucis, jt was firmly believed, 
would, in like manner, purify the atmos- 
phere, and put an end to the infection. 
Others, however, without meaning any 
disparagement to the holy relic, had 
turned their eyes to a large wooden cruci- 
fix, formerly in great repute, and now 
shamefully neglected, on one of the minor 
altars of the Austin Friars without the 
gates of the town. The effectual aid 
given by that crucifix in the plague of 
4649 was upon record. This wonderful 
image had, it seems, finally stopped the 
infection, just when one half of the popu- 
Jation of Seville had been swept away ; 
thus evidently saving the other half from 
the same fate. On this ground, and by a 
most natural analogy, the hope was very 
general, that a timely exhibition of the 
crucifix through the streets would give 
instant relief to the town. 

* Both these schemes were so sound and 
rational, that the chief authorities, un- 
willing to shew an undue partiality to ei- 
ther, wisely determined to combine them 
mto one great lustration. A day was, uc- 
cordingly, fixed for a solemn procession to 
conduct the crucifix from the convent to 
the cathedral, and to ascend the tower for 
the Lge cay of blessing the four cardinal 
winds with the Zignum Crucis.’ 

In his seventh letter our author gives 
an admirable account of the religious 
orders in Spain, particularly the cruelty 
of the institution to the female sex ; 
we quote a short extract relative to the 
wendicant orders of friars :— 








‘The friars date their origin from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
were instituted for the express purpose of 
acting as auxiliaries to the clergy. Saint 
Dominic, the most odious, and Saint 
Francis, the most frantic of modern saints, 
enlisted their holy troops without any li- 
mitation of number; for, by quartering 
them on the productive population of 
Christendom, the founders took no con- 
cern for the daily supply of their numer- 
ous followers. 

‘The Dominicans, however, having suc- 
ceeded in the utter destruction of the Al- 
bigenses, and subsequently monopulized, 
for more than three centuries, the office 
of inquisitors, enriched themselves with 
ihe spoils of their victims, and are in the 
enjoyment of considerable wealth. ‘The 
Franciscans continue to thrive upon alins; 
and, relying on the promise made to Saint 
Francis in a vision, that his followers 
should never feel want, they point to the 
abundant supplies which flow daily into 
their convents as a permanent miracle, 
which attests the celestial origin of their 
order. With the historical proofs of Saint 
Francis’s financial vision I confess myself 
perfectly unacquainted. But when I con- 
sider that the general or chief of these 
holy beggars derives from the collections 
daily made by his friars a personal income 
of twenty thousand a year, [ cannot with- 
hold my assent to its genuineness; for 
who, except a supernatural being, could 
possess such a thorough knowledge of the 
absurdity of mankind? 

‘It would be tedious to enter into a 
description of the numerous orders com- 
prehended under the two classes of monks 
and friars. ‘The distinguishing characters 
of the first are wealth, ease, and indul- 
gence—those of the last, vulgarity, filth, 
and vice. 
the monks, the Benedictines are at the top 
of the scale for learning and decency of 
manners, while the Hieronimites deser- 
vedly occupy the bottom. ‘To the friars 
lam iced to apply the Spanish proverb 
—‘* There is little to choose in a mangy 
flock.”” The Franciscans, however, both 
from their multitude and their low habits 
of mendicity, may be held as the proper 
representatives of all that is most objec- 
tionable in the religious orders.’ 

The eighth letter is devoted to the 
nunneries, of which there are twenty- 
nine in Seville; and when the _ last 
census was made, In 1787, the number 
of Spanish females confined to the 
cloister for life, amounted to thirty- 
two thousand. The ceremony of tak- 
ing the veil is beautifully described.— 

‘ There is an extreme eagerness in the 
Catholic professors of celibacy, both male 
and female, to decoy young persons into 
the toils from which they themselves can- 
not escape. With this view, they have 
disguised the awful ceremony which cuts 
off an innocent girl from the sweetest 
hopes of nature, with the pomp and gai- 
ety which mankind have unanimously be- 
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stowed on the triumph of. legitimate fove, 
The whole process which condemns a fe- 
male ‘*to wither on the. virgin thorn,” 
and ‘‘ live a barren sister all her life,” ig 
studiously made to represent a wedding, 
‘The unconscious victim, generally in her 
fifteenth year, finds herself, for some time 
previous to her taking the vetl, the queen— 
nay, the idolofthe whole community which 
has obtained her preference. She is con- 
stantly addressed by the name of bride, 
and sees nothing but gay preparations for 
the expected day of her spiritual nuptials, 
Attired in a splendid dress, and decked 
with all the jewels of ber family and 
friends, she takes public leave of her ac- 
quaintance, visits, on her way to the con- 
vent, several other nunneries, to be seen 
and admired by the recluse inhabitants, 
and even the crowd which collects in her 
progress follows her with tears and bless- 
ings. As she approaches the church of 
her monastery, the dignified ecclesiastic 
who is to perform the ceremony, meets 
the intended novice at the door, and leads 
her to the altar amid the sounds of bells 
and musical instruments. The monastic 
weeds are blessed by the priest in her 
presence; and having embraced her pa- 
rents and nearest relations, she is led by 
the lady whoacts as bride’s-maid, to the 
small door next to the double grating, 
which separates the nuns’ choir from the 
body of the church. A curtain is drawn 
while the abbess cuts off the hair of the 
novice, and strips her of her worldly or- 
naments. On the removal of the curtain 
she appears in the monastic garb, sur- 
rounded by the nuns bearing lighted ta- 
pers, her face covered with the white veil 
of probationship, fixed on the head bya 
wreath of flowers. After the Te Deum, 
or some other hymn of thanksgiving, the 
friends of the family adjourn to the docu- 
tory, or visiting-room, where a collation 
of ices and sweetmeats is served in the pre- 
sence of the mock bride, who, with the 
principal nuns, attends Sehind the grating 
which separates the visitors from the in- 
mates of the convent. In the more aus- 
tere convents the parting visit is omitted, 
and the sight of the novice in the white 
veil, immediately after having her bair 
cut off, is the last which, for a whole year, 
is granted tothe parents. ‘They again see 
her on the day when she binds herself 
with the irrevocable yows, never to be- 
hold her more, unless they should live to 
see her again crowned with flowers, when 
she is laid in the grave.’ 

Instances of nuns quitting the con- 
vent during the year of probation are 
extremely rare. Many of them, in the 
more liberal convents, even live happy ; 
but this is not always the case, as the 
following instance will show :— 


‘ A lively and interesting girl of fifteen, 
poor, though connected with some of the 
first gentry in tis town, having received 
her education under an aunt, who was at 
the head of a wealthy, and not austere, 
Franciscan convent, came out, as the 
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jhrase is, to see the world, previous to her 
taking the veil. [often met the intended 
novice at the house of one of her relations, 
where I visited daily. She had scarcely 
been a fortnight out of the cloister, when 
that woild she had learned to abhor in 
description, was so visibly and rapidly 
winning her affections, that, at the end of 
three months, she could hardly disguise 
her aversion to the veil. The day, how- 
ever, Was now fast approaching which had 
heen fixed for the ceremony, without her 
feeling sufficient resolution to decline it. 
Her father, a good but weak man, she 
knew too well, could not protect her from 
the ill-treatment of an unfeeling mother, 
whose vanity was concerned in thus dis- 
posing of a daughter for whom she had 
no hopes of finding a suitable match. 
The kindness of her aunt, the good nun 
to whom the distressed girl was indebted 
forthe happiness of her childhood, formed, 
besides, too strong a contrast with the 
unkindness of the unnatural mother, not 
to give her wavering mind a strong though 
painful bias towards the cloister. ‘To this 
were added all the arts of pious seduction 
so common among the religious of both 
sexes. ‘The preparations for the approach- 
ing solemnity were, in the mean time, in- 
dustriously got forward with the greatest 
publicity. Verses were circulated, in 
which her confessor sang the triumph of 
divine love over the wily suggestions of 
the impious. The wedding-dress was 
shewn to every acquaintance, and due no- 
tice of the appointed day was given to 
friends and relatives. But the fears and 
aversion of the devoted victim grew in 
proportion as she saw herself more and 
more involved in the toils she had wanted 
courage to burst when she first feit them. 
‘It was in company with my friend Le- 
andro, with whose private history you are 
well acquainted, that I often met the un- 
fortunate Maria Krancisca. His efforts to 
dissuade her from the rash step she was 
going to take, and the warm language in 
which he spoke to her father on that sub- 
ject, had made her look upon him as,a 
warm and sincere friend. ‘The unhappy 
girl, on the eve of the day when she was 
to take the veil, repaired to church, and 
sent him a message, without mentioning 
her name, that a female penitent request- 
ed his attendance at the confessional. 
With painful surprise he found the future 
novice at his feet, in a state bordering on 
distraction. When a flood of tears had 
allowed her utterance, she told him that, 
for want of another friend in the whole 
world to whom she could disclose her 
feelings, she came to him, not, however, 
for the purpose of confession, but because 
she trusted he would listen with pity to 
her sorrows. With a warmth and elo- 
quence above her years, she protested 
that the distant terrors of eternal punish- 
ment, which, she feared, might be the 
consequence of her determination, could 
not deter her from the step by which she 
Was going tu escape the incessant persecu- 
tion of her mother. In vain did my fnend 
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volunteer his assistance to extricate her 
from the appalling difficulties which sur- 
rounded her; in vain did he offer to wait 
upon the archbishop and implore his in- 
terference: nooffers, no persuasions could 
move her. She parted as if ready to be 
conveyed to the scaffold, and the next day 
she took the veil. 

‘The real kindness of her aunt, and the 
treacherous smiles of the other nuns, sup- 
ported the pining novice through the year 
of probation. ‘The scene | beheld when 
she was bound with the perpetual vows of 
monastic life, is one which [ cannot re- 
collect without an actual sense of suffoca- 
tion. A solemn mass, performed with all 
the splendour which that ceremony ad- 
mits, preceded the awful oaths of the no- 
vice. At the conclusion of the service, 
she approached the superior of the order. 
A pen, gaily ornamented with artificial 
flowers, was put into her trembling hand, 
to sign the engagement for life, on which 
she was about to enter. Then, standing 
before the iron-grate of the choir, she be- 
gan to chaunt, in a weak and fainting 
voice, the act of consecration of herself to 
God; but, having uttered a few words, 
she fainted into the arms of the surreund- 
ingnuns. ‘This was attributed to mere fa- 
tigue and emotion. No sooner had the 
means employed restored to the victim 
the powers of speech, than, with a vehe- 
mence which those who knew not her cir- 
cumstances attributed to a fresh impulse 
of holy zeal, and in which the few that 
were in the painful secret saw nothing but 
the madness of despair, she hurried over 
the remaining sentences, and sealed her 
doom for ever.’ 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Original Comnunications. 


CROSS BUNS.—QUERIES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Mr. Eprror,—Give me leave, in 
addition to the article of your ingeni- 
ous correspondent, J. H., in No. 174 
of The Literary Chronicle, to state that, 
on the subject of eross-buns, I conceive 
it alludes not only to the fast of Good 
Friday, but is also in remembrance of 
the apostolic practice of * breaking of 
bread from house to house;’ and it does 
not appear at all improbable that buns 
or cakes, something like those in use at 
present, were employed in this manner 
inthe early ages, It is to be observed 
also, that if four persons divide a bun 
among them, each taking a division, 
they will naturally stand in the form of 
across, and the bun will break at its 
partitions. Thus, both the position of 
the parties and the figure in which the 
bun breaks, as wellas the act of break- 
ing, are emblematical of the cruci- 
fixion. 

As I have for some time past devoted 











my attention to the study of ancient 
customs peculiar to Great Britain, E 
have sent you a few queries on the sub- 


jeet, with the resalt of my own inque 


ries, whieh, from want of proper autho 
rities, have been extremely limited; 
but as the agitation of such questions 
may excite your correspondent to be 
kind enough to assist in my specula- 
tions, [| have submitted them for inser- 
tion, should you consider them to pos- 
sess sufhicrent interest :— 

1. What is the origin of the broad 
arrow, marked upon all goods seized 
as the property of the crown ? 

Mr. Hogg, in his Winter Evening 
Tales, vol. 2, p. 3, has the followin 
passage :—* The estate of Polmood, in 
Scotland, is held by charter, granted 
by Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm ILI.) 
to the first Norman hunter of Pol- 
mood, with all above it te heaven, and 
all below it to hell, on condition that 
he and. his heirs should present te the 
king a bow and broad arrow whenever 
he came to bunt in that quarter.” 

The Malcolm here alluded to was 
contemporary with William the Con- 
queror, who, we are mformed, remo- - 
delled the English law, and might 
make the broad arrow the mark to dis- 
tinguish all property belonging to the 
crown. 

2, Why is a black dell suspended at 
the doors of many rag-shops in Len- 
don ? 

3. What is the true meaning of the 
chequers at the doors of some publie- 
houses? 

4. What is the origin of the May- 
day sports in London, aud who are re- 
presented by Maid Marian and Jack- 
in-the-Green ? 

5. Why is a lady who kisses a gentle- 
man when asleep entitled to a pair of 
gloves ? E. G, B. 

Islington, Sept. 17, 1822. 
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SKETCHES OF OLD ENGLAND, 
BY A NEW-ENGLANDMAN, 
Sir Watter Scorr owes much of his 
success, and still more of his knight- 
hood, to his politics, which are high 
tory. A curious affair came to light 
the other day, which lets us into the 
secret of Sir Walter’s merits in the sight 
of ny lord the king. People in Ame- 
rica think he was knighted for his ge- 
nius, It seems, a paper was not lone 
ugo set up in Edinburgh, called the 
‘ Beacon,’ which turned out even more 


libellous than Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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and exceeded that excellent production 
in its praises of Sir Walter. Almost 
every person of note, obnoxious on the 
score of his opposition to the court po- 
hiacs, was libelled in the grossest man- 
ner. Among these was a Mr. Stuart, 
who, in the course of his inquiries as to 
the persons responsible for the attack, 
<iscovered that the paper was patro- 
sized by an association of loyal per- 
sons, each of whoin had signed a bond 
© contribute a hundred guineas to its 
support in case of necessity. Among 
these munificent patrons of literature 
were Sir Walter Scott and the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, each of whom 
had subscribed his hundred guineas. 
Upon this discovery, Stuart opened 
a correspondence with the Lord Advo- 
cate, which resulted in his lordship’s 
discovering the libels on Mr. Stuart. 
The association for the encouragement 
of literature, hereupon finding the af- 
fair was likely to turn out serious, can- 
celled the bond aud dissolved partner- 
ship. The sole object of the * Beacon’ 
was to single out persons, obnoxious 
from their opposition to the court, as 
objects for personal defamation. It 
attempted also a contest with the 
‘Scotsman,’ the most powerful and 
ably conducted newspaper in the three 
kingdoms. As was to be expected, it 
sunk under the struggle, and confined 
itself altogether to libels afterwards, 

I have seen it stated in print, and 
not contradicted to my knowledge, 
that Sir Walter is actually co-proprie- 
tor and co-editor of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, which praises him so lustily. 1 
merely give you the fact, without 
vouching for any thing. Thus much 
is certain, however, that this magazine 
is considered as the most virulent par- 
tisan of principles entirely at war with 
the happiness and prosperity of the 


people; that it has been ‘convicted of | 


at. least half a-dozen libels upon the 
characters of private individuals; and 
that it is neted particularly for its of- 
fensive articles concerning our country. 
Ina late number of the work, is a tale, 
called ‘ The Floridian Pirate,’ grossly 
hibelling and calumniating the people 
of the southern and westeru states, and 
in which it is boldly insinuated, that 
to tie a planter to a tree, set fire to his 
house, and commence a piratical war- 
fare against white men, are not only 
justifiable, but meritorious acts of he- 
roism. 

Of asimilar character and principles 
is the New Monthly Magazine, also, as 
I perceive, selected for re-publication 
in the United States, in preference to 
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others of a different stamp. It 1s not 
so open and offensive in its hostility, 
but still there is scarcely a number ap- 
pears, that does not squint ill-natured- 
ly towards our country and its institu- 
tions. Ridicule of the peculiar habits 
of the people, their sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the future, and other little pe- 
culiarities, are fair exercises of inge- 
nuity and wit enough. This is what 
all nations indulge in towards each 
other. But when this satire degene- 
rates into malignity, and proceeds, une 
der the cover of various disguises, to 
undermine the respect of foreigners for 
our government and its institutions ; 
to give distorted and offensive sketciies 
of persons and things, calculated to de- 
grade and disgrace a whole people, it 
passes the bounds of authorized ridi- 
cule, and becomes a distorter of truth 
and a mis-stater of facts. It becomes 
unworthy of our toleration, much more 
of our patronage. 

I regret to see Mr. Campbell lend- 
ing his name to such a publication as 
this. Though it may, perhaps, be for 
his immediate interest to implant in 
our country a rooted antipathy for his 
name, and a lasting contempt for his 
principles, it might be worth his while 
to recollect, that the affectionate admi- 
ration of a new world is not to be light- 
ly forfeited by one who values his im- 
mortal fume. To be read, admired, 
and cherished by growing millions, as 
the author of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
the Pleasures of Hope, and Erin go 
Gragh, is something better, in the end, 
than to be remembered hereafter by 


perhaps thrice as many human beings | 
| 


| 


as Britain now holds, as the petty edi- 
tor of petty squibs and sarcasms, con- 
temptible indeed in themselves, but 
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| constitute but a small, a very small 
| portion. They are neither the people 
of the United States nor do they belong 
to the people. They either return 
| fronr whence they came, or they remain, 
-and their posterity will reward with 
hatred or contempt those sentiments 
whieh rendered the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine the favourite of their fathers. 
Mr. Campbell may, perhaps, be a lit- 
tle mortified at the evanescent glories of 
Scott, Byron, and Moore, and justly: 
question our taste on the score of the 
apparent preference given to their po- 
ems over his Gertrude of Wyoming, a 
work peculiarly dedicated to our pa- 
tronage; but thisis but a temporary 
fashion, and, like other fashions of the 
day, will pass rapidly away. When 
the three poets just named are remem- 
bered only by the wonder ef mankind 
at the fame they once acquired, not by 
the admiration of the genius they dis- 
played, Mr. Campbell will be admired 
yn America, unless he forfeit his claim 
by present and future offences. Per- 
haps, too, long after Mr. Campbell is 
forgotten here, his Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming will preserve his name from obli- 
'vion in the new world, A temporary 
| ueglect seems to be the fate of all those 
productions of genius that are destined 
to hve in the future, Whether it be, 
that we never judge rightly of our con- 
temporaries, or that posterity delights 
in reversing the judgments of a_pre- 
ceding age, I will not say; but I will 
venture to predict, that the poem I am 
speaking of is not destined to oblivion. 


Next to the trade of magazining and 
reviewing, L find the biographies of the 
middliug sort of great men in the great- 
est profusion here, and every day re- 
minds me of Cowper’s admirable epi- 














deriving point and cousequence from | gram :— 
peculiar causes, that will possibly pre- | <«O! fond attempt to give a deathless lot 


serve thein from 


merited oblivion. | 


To names ignoble, born to be forgot.’ 


Men like Mr. Campbell would do well | ‘Sv when achild, as playful children use, 


to bear in mind, that the time is no 
far distant when they must look across 


t | Has burnt to tinder a stale worn out News, 
| The flame extinct, heviews the roving fire, 
| There goes my lady, and there goes the ‘squire 5 


the Atlantic for by tar the greater pro- | There goes the parson, most illustrious spark, 
portion of their admirers or enemies; | And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 


aud that the people of the United 


States are among those, of all others, | 
the least likely to select as objects of | 


. ‘ ca , ' : x » 
respect and veneration writers who ridi- an old author, where ‘Memory’ thus 


cule their institutions or calumniate 
their country. Although, at this mo- 
ment, there is a sufficient number of 
foreigners in the United States, whose 
attachment to royalty and its glittering 
train is gratified with sneers against the 
country that enriches, the government 
that protects, and the people that re- 
ceived them into its bosom,—sull they 


clerk 
The particulars of these biographical 
budgets also call to mind a passage In 


complains :— 

‘l remember, in the age of Assara- 
cus and Ninus, about the wars of 
Thebes and the siege of Troy, there 
were few things committed to my care 
but those that were well worth pre- 
serving, but now every trifle must be 
wrapt up in the volume of eternity. A 





rich pudding wife or a cobler can’t die 
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Hut I must immortalize them in an 
epitaph. A dog cannot commit in a 
nobleman’s shoe. but it must be sprin- 
tled in the chronicles; so that I never 
could remember my treasury so fall, or 
so empty of honourable and truly he- 
roic actions,’ 

One might be almost tempted to be- 
lieve the writer of the foregoing pas- 
save had anticipated the present taste 
of the English public. If a clergy- 
man, through the patronage of some 
great man, rises to the distinction of a 
stall; if a doctor practises physic with 
sclerable success; or a country "squire 
owns a famous racer or huntsa pack of 
stannch hounds, he is in good time pret- 
ty sure of a biography, e: ther inthe ma- 
gaziues or in quarto. Indeed, any 
man can have a place tn the former, if 
he would only find his own likeness, 
There was not long since an immensely 
rich young fellow here, a sort of under- 
bred Corinthian, who, by dint of spend- 
ing his money foolishly, was admitted 
into the circles of fashion, where any 
one can obtain toleration at a certain 
price. Finding his notoriety a little 
on the wane, he made interest with the 
manager of one of the theatres to let 
him play Romeo. He was heartily 
laughed at in the first act, and hissed 
during the others. But he gained his 
point, and got his likeness and biogra- 
phy into one of the fashionable maga- 
zines, sacred to boxing matches and 
hunting feasts. Here he will descend 
to posterity with the champion Crib, 
the Black Prince Molyneux, and other 
worthies, who batter themselves to bran 
for the amusement of that humane old 
rogue, John Bull. 

It is amazing to see with what facility 
a great book is here compiled concern- 
ing a little man, The incidents of his 
life, his good or evil actions, his impor- 
tance, or his want of importance, are of 
no sort of consequence. These bio- 
graphers are like French cooks or Spa- 
nish innkeepers, who can make an ex- 
cellent dish out of a tom cat or a cow’s 
heel. If the little man had any great 
men for his contemporaries, or was con- 
temporary with any great events; if he 
was at Oxford, C ainbridge, Eton, or 
Harrow, with any body of distinguished 
rank, or who afterwards distinguished 
himself, and dropped him a letter now 
and then; or if he was a member of 
some half a score of learned societies, 
provincial or foreign: either of these 
fortunate coincidences is sufficent fora 
quarto royal. If he was contemporary 
with great men, a book can be made 
Sut of them ; > if with great eveuts, the | 





siitea: can pounce upon thee history of 
the times; if a member of learned so- 
cieties, all the learned persons belong- 
ing to them may be made to contribute 
to the dignity of the hero; but if he 
corresponded with illustrious men— 
the letters—the letters, my dear bro- 
ther, are treasures of biography. If 


they were written in confidence, so. 


much the better; the little tittle tattle, 
the free opinions, domestic disclosures, 
and private scandal, are inestimable 
treasures, as furnishing irresistible at- 
tractions to the present literary taste. 
This inordinate and sinful appetite 
for private scandal and _ private letters, 
has a most pernicious influence, not 
only on the literature of the present 
day, but on the character of distinguish- 
ed persons long since in their graves; 
and, one would suppose, beyond the 
reach of this unhallowed gossiping cu- 
riosity. Happy was it for old Homer 
and the rest of the immortals of an- 
cient times, that they were not in the 
habit of being followed by some poor 
literary parasite, ever fagging at their 
heels to catch at every indication of 
weakness or folly; to record every 
hasty word, and to preserve for poste- 
rity the recollection of every sentiment 
and action they would wish to bury in 
oblivion. Fortunate were they, that the 
refined literary taste of their times offer- 
ed no temptations for these spies, tu take 
advantage of those loose hours when ge- 
nius, like love, puts off her divinity 
and becomes a mortal, to enjoy the 
society of mortals, and bask in the 
smiles of beauty, love, and pleasure. 
Had such a being been permitted to 
associate familiarly with the illustrious 
bards and sages of antiquity, we should 
probably have been eratitied with the 
valuabie informution, that Homer was 
a terrible fellow for midnight brawls ; 
that Anacreon was given to running up 
long scores at taverns; and Euripides, 
like Will. Shakespeare, a great deer- 
stealer. Some such despicable pura- 
site or modern mercenary biographer, 
has lately laid violent hands upon some 
familiar letters of Pope to Martha 
Blount, which, it is evident, he never 
intended should be read by any person 
but herself. From these and from se- 
veral pitiful anecdotes, collected with 
most prying industry, this reverend 
editor has attempted to infer, that the 
friendship between Pope and Miss 
Blount was a criminal attachment on 
his part at least. To what purpose 
this ? Supposing it true, will it add | 


any Important item to the sum of hu- | rivals hip, 


man knowledge; will it : 
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our nature, or weight to the méral pre- 

cepts of the poet, to know, of even to 

suspect, that the beautiful Birth-day 

Address to Martha Blount, beginning 

with,— 

‘0! be thou blest with all that Heaven can 
send, 


Long youth, long health, long pleamire, and a 
friend,’ 


was written to a woman for vhons he 
cherished a criminal attachment, and 
whose ruin of course he must have me- 
ditated? But, admitting these eon- 
clusioas to be false, what a cruel out- 
rage upon the memory of the dead, 
who have no means to vindicate them- 
selves, and to whose names this impu- 
tation will for ever attach itself, since 
the biographer has taken care to incor- 
porate it with those works of, the poet 
that will most likely be read by the 
latest posterity of Englishmen in every 
quarter of the globe. This is the most 
cruel and effectual of all calumnies. 
The falsehood would soon perish in the 
malignity or busy folly where it was 
engendered ; but thus to make ita 
taker and companion of the poet’s m- 
mortality, is to make sure, that how- 
ever it may be disbelieved, it cannot 
soon be forgotten. 

This taste of the English public for 
bookish scandal, like a taste for it in 
conversation, ,aionhes a want of a 
wholesome appetite for mére innocent 
recreation, or more useful reading. If 
it should continue to be called literary 
taste to enjoy these polluted banquets, 
no one can doubt the ujtimate con- 
sequences. No man’s reputation will 
ever descend to posterity pure and un- 
defiled. A character unstained by vice 
or immorality; a century of spotless 
fame, will be insufficient to protect the 
memory of a saint from the prying in- 
dustry, the ingenious malignity, of 
some biographical libellet, who is sure 
of being rewarded by a discerning 
public, for relieving them from the in- 
sufferable weight of unqualified ad- 
miration. So long as this perverted 
literary taste continues, yo man’s ashes 
will be sacred, and no man’s reputa- 
tion be placed by time and suffrage of 
the world beyond the reach of in 
ferences, drawn from private confiden- 
tial letters and equivocal words, the 
inotive and the precise meaning of 
which can never be ascertained. It 
has been hitherto supposed that a 
yreat man and especially a great 
writer could only be properly estima 
ted after death. The feason is, that 
theenvy of contemporarjes, the spirit of 
and all those temporary 


sive dignity to |drawbacks, that cling to the cloak of 
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genius, passaway. His enemies die; 
his rivals are no more; his little 
foibles, faults, and blemishes, are vo 
Jonger remembered, and he remains to 
be judged, as all men should be 
judged, by his works alone—those 
works which he deliberately commit- 
ed to the inquest of posterity. But if 
private-letters and private opinions are 
te be published, when the author of 
them s no longer alive to explain, 
apologse, or make atonement—if a 
man’s contempt for his rivals and co- 
‘temporaries,—his dislike to this person, 
his antipathy to that,—are all to be 
placed on record, is it not certain that 
it will perpetuate animosities, and 
hand down to posterity the materials 
of heartburnings and contention ? 

Hereditary antipathies will thus be 
perpetuated, and the posterity of the 
dead arrayed against each other like 
those of our wild Indians, who wage 
eternal wars to revenge the wrongs of 
their fathers. The reverend editor of 
this scandalous edition of Pope’s 
works, has not contented himself with 
this attack upon his moral character, 
but has coupled it with a denial of his 
claim to ihe character ofa poet. 





SOUTHEY. 

{It is well known that Lord Byron has a rod 
in pickle for Mr. Southey; but though his lord- 
Ship may give the laureate a severer lashing, we 
doubt whether he will doit with more simart 
ness than the following article, which is from an 
American Jovrnal.—ED. | 


SCARCE one long thousand years, in ancient 
time, 

Produced one mighty master of the rhyme ; 

And twixt the Grecian bard and Mantuan swain, 

Not one that wreath immortal did attain ; 

No rabble rive! bards to interfere, 

Or share the splendors of their bright carcer ; 

Each, like the ever glorious orb of day, 

Shone by himself, alone pursued his way. 

But now, one single year, alas! can show 

A thousand epics, rhyming in a row, 

Whose fame, endors’d by critics of renown, 

Fills. the dark lanes of foggy London town ; 

Whence to this land of echoes swift it spreads, 

Melting hard hearts, and turning softer heads, 

And spurring on adventurous youth to claim, 

By copying ca pies, an immortal name. 


Standing so flxick, and filling such wide space, 

Tis strange thei e’s room enough for all the race; 

Nor would there be, had not kind fate decrecd, 

A speedy end t all the motley breed, 

That, like poor dogs, each one should have his 
day— 

Bark, and recej ve his bone, and go away. 

Gay gilded insects, blithe they flit along, 

And perish hutaming o’er their last sing-song ; 

Or, like the she des of Banquo’s promis’d race, 

Appear—pass ¢n—and fill nor time nor space. 


So loyal Southe y—man of many a rhyme! 
Writes, as some ruin their- horses, against time. 
First Joan—then Darby, Madoc, Thalaba— 
Kehama’s Curs¢—ali! curse that cruel lay! 
And Roderick, of present, future, past, 

© Of ald the Goths,’ we humbiy hope ‘the last. 
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Earth, like an ass, pour’d forth a doleful bray, 

As one by one he pil’d the ponderous lay ; 

While evitics streteh’d their couscience in bis 
praise, 

And each work liv’d a wonder of nine days. 

Poor half-form’d infants, come before their time, 

They perish’d in the swaddling clothes of rhyme; 

And in their lucky deaths, alike forgot, 

Escap’d their otherwise predestin’d lot— 

To live the butt of pity, satire’s scorn, 

And die lamenting they were ever born. 

YANKEE DOODLE. 








Oriqtiral Poctrp. 
ELEGY 


To the Memory of the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 
Au! what avails the monumental urn, 
The sculptor’d bust of one who sleeps in 
death! 
Can whisp'ring angels bid to life return, 
Or warm its mould’ring tenant into breath ? 


The lay elegiac and the deep-ton’d verse 
Of pathos from the muse’s trembling lyre ; 
The robe funereal or the plumed hearse, 
And all that sacred melody inspire? 
Could wit and manly sense its vot’ry save, 
Or eloquence exemption claim from fate ; 
Then Sheridan had triumph'd o’er the grave, 
And worth in him had found a longer date! 


The sighing lover and the captive maid, 

Just rip’ning into youth's delightful bloom, 
Oft’ prematurely seck the gloomy shade, 

And for the myrtle clasp the cypress tomb! 
The infant smiling at the nurse’s breast, 

Jnconscious of the ills that wait its frame, 

Drops from her bosom to its peaceful rest, 

Ere it can boast the honour of a name! 
The mortal blow of Death’s relentless spear, 

The monarch as the peasant must obey ; 
Not the meek virgin, nor the widow’s tear, 

Can weep the messenger of dread away ! 

Did the soft smile of beauty’s * blooming face, 
So late with love and tend’rest pity warm ; 
Where bright creation could her features trace, 
In Hope’s celestial self, the tyrant charm ? 

No nice distinction he, or private worth 
Vouchsafes to know, beyond his stern decree; 
Ignobly born, or venerable by birth, 
Tis all the same—he acts in charity! 
Suspended now the harp’s electric fire, 
That genius wak’d in ecstacy of soul ; 
O’er it the hand that swept its frenzied wire, 
The grave importunate hath all controul, 
The slumb’ring dust that rests this pile beneath, 
With lib’ral arts th’ immortal Nine endow’d, 
At once was wove their brightest laurel wreath, 
That e’er the Graces in their smiles bestow’d. 
How vain the boasted talents of the mind, 

The blandishments of ease and polish’d birth, 
That Heaven form’d—if folly makes it blind— 
Majestic strueture ! though of fragile earth ! 

Ah! where shall pensive beauty hope to spy 
The votive page+ that spoke her bosom’s 
throes ; 
When in its pathos true, th’ inquiring eye 
Might find a balm for virtue’s inmost woes. 
Or where the patriot, in proud display, 
Aspiring oft to catch at classic lore 5 
In vain, the senate, at the blaze of day, 
Shall seek—and find that Sheridan’s no 
more! HATT. 
* See Epicedium, 5th editiou, on the Death 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte. 
t See his Grotto, or lines to Dela 





THE WILLING CAPTIVE. 
ANACREONTIC. 
My heart shall own no other power, 
Tyrant Love, thy slave I'll be ; 
Claim thy victim from this hour, 
Blissful bondage !—none so free! 


Take me to those realms of thine, 

Where ambrosial breezes sighing, 
Warmly aid the luscious vine, 

Death’s immortal shaft defying. 
Human laws but tend to sever 

Vows which love alone can frame ; 
Let me live with thee for ever, 

Free from thought as free from shame! 

ARION. 
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THE MILL-TREADERS’ LAMENT AT 
BRIXTON. 
WHEN the Parliament meets we will movea 
repeal 
Of the act that compels us to tread on the wheel, 
For no pleasure in prison, poor creatures! we 
know 3 


| While our footsteps go up they but keep us be- 


low 3 

We are doom’d to hard labour, confined in a 
mill, 

Which round again, round again, urges us still. 


Who would enter a house in the dead of the 
night, 

Or commit an assault and be brutal in fight? 

Who would violate law in its vengeance so 
great, 

To be kept to this discipline prison of fate? 

Sun rising or setting it matters not,—still 

We round again, round again, tread in the mill 


In streets, as the vot’ries of fashion we pass’d, 

At the plays, as wise authors our talents weie 
cast, 

With the high and the low, with the dupes and 
the flash, 

We were never without an abundance of cash: 

O rueful lament!—how depriv’d of our skill! 

Now we round again, round again, tread in the 


mill, 
Each haunt of repute and each house in the 
town, 


Each sight of attraction or place of renown, 

We could visit so well, our importance support, 

Like knaves who will sometimes be knigtted 
at court 5 

‘Tis a dangerous course! since, at last, people 


—will a? 
Make us round again, round again, tread in tlic 
mill. 


O! ye cadgers or prads, dahdies, charleys, 0F 
chits, 
Of whatever cognomen, who live by your wits; 
Nells, Nancies, or Fannies, in folly’s disguises 
Go to work, and have Liberty’s blessings 
prize 5 a : 
For, here you must swallow dear punishment > 
pill! 
And round again, round again, tread in the 
mill. DP. 


PPCOC>CCOCCOOOORPOOOOOPCOOODOP DDO PPO OOP PFE! 
LIVING IN FRANCE. 

A Poeric EPISTLE. | 

My dear cousin Tom, with the greatest delights 

[ take up my pen at this moment to write 5 

But reatiy my head is so full of strange Mites 
So lost in the pleasure that novelty bringss — 
I scarcely know how to reply to your _— ; 

And only the shame of appearing your ey v! 
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Could urge me, just now, to retire alone, 

And convince you my senses are utterly gone. 

Dear Tom, you remember my heart sorely felt it, 

] thought that the tears of my mother would 
melt it, 

When I last bade adieu to that long cherish’d 
spot, 

Whose indulgent endearments will ne’er be 
forgot. 

My travels, believe me, awaken sensations 

Of grateful remembrance to all my relations ; 

And the further I go, and whereever I roam, 

Every wish of my heart will be center’d in 
home! 

I felt my ideas in a moment expanded 

When safe on this coast 1 was happily landed, 

And I’m sure you will all in one sentiment 
share 

When you find that I’ve pitch’d upon Boulogne 
sur Mer: 

For easy conveyance is sure to come here 

From England, dear England, each day in the 
year! 

And you know with what ease I can always 
trip over,— 

Tue steam in three hours will take me to Dover. 

So, if old Aunt Parker should give up the ghost, 

Be sure that you send me a letter per post, 

And home [ shall fly, with much joy to receive 

Whatever her bounty may possibly leave. 

Now I see curiosity all on tiptoe ’ 

To hear what in France at this moment’s the go. 

Then draw round the fire and listen indeed, 

To the _ I write, and the wonders you 
read‘ 


You must know that this town is at present on 
blaze 


With what the French call le brave Monsieur 
Anglaise ; 
And a lodging, I found, was most hard to 
come at,— 
9 . . 
i'm sure in this room you could scarce swing 
a Cat. 
Then the living! good ‘heavens, I never can 
tell it, 
But I wish from my soul you could possibly 
smell it ; 
I took up my board and my lodging together, 
Determined to combat the wind and the wea- 
ther : 
For dinner they yesterday gave me stew'd eel 
° J > . . . 
With fam’d soup en douilli commencing the 
meal, 
rm the fish was as strong as the leg of a horse, 
nd the garlic and oil made it taste ten times 
WoOlse ; 
Then the rin ordinaire, which is always pro- 
duc’d, 
a Vinegar,—ouly a little reduc’d! 
arn light repast ended, I went out e walking, 
= pick up the scandal that rumour was talking; 
=~ easy politeness presides in this place, 
— a stranger depends on his natural grace, 
a after he’s walk’d once or twice on the pier, 
— the gaze of the fashion he’snothing to fear; 
a at Tivoli! Tom, I am sure you can’t guess 
3 iat fun I do have at this heavenly place,— 
an angels are hopping in every direction, 
: perfectly void of cold prudent reflection, 
pe you ve nothing to do but to caper about, 
nd they’re all of them willing enough to turn 
, out; 
have gtowu such a pert little impudent fellow 
poy €r appear there till perfectly mellow! 
nD then the dear creatures liave said as they 
, smil’d, 
“ee ear we think you ’re a little too wild ; 
Winka reply, and, haif whispering, they 
add 





Don’t you think the dear creature is certainly 
mad. 

Thus we pass our time with a lounge on the 
pier, 

Where all the beau monde of an evening ap- 
pear 

To canvass the many-droll things that have 
past, 

Since, on the same spot, they have canvass’d 
them last. 

Some short time ago, how my senses it shocks, 

They fought with a badger shut up in a box ; 

And Sunday was chosen the day for the fight, 

And the English all went to the horrible sight, 

The spinsters are numerous, ready, and willing, 

But alas! they can few of them muster a shil- 
ling 5 

Corruption has seiz’'d on the manners of all, 

And I doubt if they ever recover their fall ; 

There ’s one or two handsome, but horridly vain, 

And they ’Il flirt till they sever each link in the 
chain. 

As the winter approaches they °]1 muster a ball, 

And the ten-penny hop will be open to all ; 

Like goods in a shop they’re expos’d to the sale, 

And no wonder the market should frequently 
fail ; 

But adieu, my dear Tom, I must hastily end, 

And subscribe myself, ever, your cousin and 
friend, JOHN BULL. 

Boulogne sur Mer, Aug. 28, 1822. 
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Tue theatres present no novelty this 
week. Covent Garden opens on ‘Fues- 
day ; and the din of preparation re- 
sounding from the naked walls of old 
Drury, indicates the entire re-modelling 
of the theatre, and the active exertions 
that are making to have it ready for 
the public as early as possible. The 
summer theatres, the Haymarket and 
the Lyceum, are ‘adjusting their man- 
tles ere they fall’ for the season. The 
same activity which has marked their 
brief career, continues to distinguish 
them; the new pieces produced retain 
their popularity, and the houses. still 
have a goodly show of auditors, parti- 
cularly the Englisi Opera House, which 
is filled every evening. On Monday 
the opera of Inkle and Yarico was per- 
formed at this theatre; the characters 
were well supported, particularly those 
of Yarico, by Miss Kelly, and the go- 
vernor, by Mr. Bartley. The piece 
was received with great applause. 

The entire management of the stage 
department of Drury Lane Theatre 
Mr. Elliston has confided to Mr. T. 
Dibdin—a more judicious appoint- 
ment could not have been imagined, 
Mr. Dibdin’s experience, both as a 
dramatic writer and a stage manager, 
entitle him to occupy a respectable 
rank in the first line, and place hin 
without a rival in the second, 





Literature and Science. 


Tue long promised periodical work 
from Pisa is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Lord Byron’s chief (but not ms 
only) share in it, is the * Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ which is a guiz upon the lan- 
reate’s extraordinary poem under that 
title, though some other ¢haracters, of 
rather more importance than Mr. 8. 
are also very freely handled in it. In 
particular, a deceased royal personage, 
regarding whom every species of cant 
has been exhausted by almost every 
party, is treated not ‘much better ; 
which will be a bone for the loyal and 
pious critics to pick. Shelley is said to 
have left two or three articles, which 
will appear in the first number, ‘and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt has a few prose pieces, 
descriptive and speculative, somewhat 
in the style of his ‘ Indicator.” An 
account of Pisa—a city abounding in 
beauty and delightful associations, and 
unaccountably neglected by the writ- 
ers of travels, is spoken of as one of the 
most attractive articles. 

Lord Byron’s forthcoming new tra- 
gedy is said to be founded on a 
Swedish story. Mrs. Cockle, a lady 
of well-known talents, wrote a tragedy 
on the same subject a few years ago, 
which’ was accepted, and even under 
rehearsal at the late Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, but the fire at that place prevented 
its representation. 

Messrs. Colburn and Co. in con- 
junction with Bossange and Co. have 
contracted for the purchase of the ye- 
nuine Memoirs.of Napoleon. They 
are editing by the Count de Montho- 
lon, and the most undoubted proofs of 
their authenticity will be given. —The 
first two volumes are to appear in 
French and English, in a few weeks. 

Russian Voyage of Discoverys—St. 
Petersburgh, Sept. 6.—Captain Was- 
siliew, who commanded the two ves- 
sels that have just returned from their 
voyage of discovery, has performed 
vreat services to geography. He dis- 
covered in the great ocean a group of 
inhabited islands; passed through 
Behring’s Straits, and reached a higher 
latitude than Cook; determined the 
true position of North America, from 
Icy Cape to the peninsula of Alaska, 
and found to the north of it another in- 
habited island. . 

Ancient Manuscripts.—Mr. Casati, 
a traveller recently returned from 
Egypt, has brought, besides many 
other antiquities, several ancient manu- 
scripts written on papyrus. Amongst 
the number are two in Greek, and one 
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in Greek and Egyptian. He has also 
collected several fragments of papyrus, 
which seemed to have belonged to La- 
tin manuscnpts, The most important 

veces of this collection have been pur- 
chased by the Government; and the 
three Greek manuscripts, the Latin 
fragments, and a superb Egyptian ma- 
nuscript, ina state of perfect preserva- 
tion, and covered with hieroglyphic 
characters and drawings, are now depo- 
sited in the Museum of Antiquities of 
the Royal Library. Mr. De St. Mar- 
tin, member of ae Justitute, read, on 
the 16th of August last, at the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres, a memoir on the three Greek 
manuscripts, which will shortly ap- 
pear in the Journal des Savans. The 
first of these manuscripts, which is 
sixteen feet six inches in length, and 
seven inches in breadth, contains a deed 
of sale drawn inthe Thebais, on the 
Oth day of the month of Epiphi, and 
in the 4th year of the reign of Cleopa- 
tra, and of her son Ptolemy Soter IL., 
which corresponds to the 25th of July of 


the year 113 before our Saviour. This 


deed was registered the 28th of the 
ensuing Mesori, which is the same as 
the 12th of September of the same year. 
it is therefore, indisputably, the most 
ancient Greek manuscript in existence. 
Another contract of the same kind was 

blished two years ago at Berlin, by 

r. Boekh, and has since been repub- 
lished by Mr. Jomard, of the Institute, 
but its date does not go back earlier 
than the year 105 before our Saviour.— 
Moniteur, Sept. 23. 

Valwe of the Nettle.—Nettle, urtica 
ureus. An Shropshire, itis dressed and 
manufactared, like flax, into cloth. 
This is the case also in France, where 
it is anade into paper. This plant, 
when dried, is eaten by sheep and 
oxen, Iu Russia, a green dye is ob- 
tained frow its leaves and a yellow one 
from its roots. In the spring, a salu- 
tary pottage is made from the tops. 
Jn Scotland they make a runnet from 
a decoction of it with salt, for coagu- 
lating their milk in the making of 
cheese. 
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Lines on seeing the huge naked figure of Achilles, 
lately erected in Hyde Park by the ladies of 
Great Britain, in honour of Lord Wellington. 
Like Wellington, this statue does appear 
No more than Gog, Apollo Belvideie. 
Surely, the ladies never could intend 
On such a piece their money te expend. 

But, as it is, to please the modest eye, 
We hope, a petticoat they will supply. 


| Lines on seeing Images of Bonaparte constantly 
carried about the Streets of London, for sale. 


NAPOLEON tle Great is not yet dead, 

Tho’ many people otherwise have said ; 

With folded arms and small cock'd hat so gay, 
In London Streets behold him every day! 
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Lines on the Deathof the Marquis of London- 
| derry. 
Lo! at the death of Londonderry, 
Some folks are sad, and some are merry : 
But, whether sad or whether merry, 
’Tis all the same to Londonderry. 

Deptford, Aug. 1822. W. B. 

Ear-Rings.—Among the Grecian 
females, ear-rings in various shapes, 
necklaces in numerous rows, bracelets 
in the forms of hoops or snakes, for the 
upper and lower arms, and various 
other trinkets, were in great request, 
and were kept in boxes, called pyvxis, 
from the name of the wood of which 
they were originally made; and these 
caskets, as well as the small oval hand 
mirrors of metal, the indispensible in- 
signia of courtesans; the umbrella; the 
fan formed of leaves or of feathers; the 
calathus, or basket of reeds to hold 
the work ; and all the other utensils and 
appendages, intended to receive, to 
protect, or to set off whatever apper- 
tained to female dress and embel- 
lishment, are often represented on 
vases, 

In the University of Upsal is a beau- 
tiful cabinet of ebony and cyprus, or- 
namented with precious stones, which 
was presented, in 1632, by the city of 
Augsburg, to’ Gustavus’ Adolphus. 
It contains, among many other curiosi- 
ties, a large agate, two spans long and 
one and a half broad. On one part of 
the stone is painted the Day of Judg- 
ment, and, on the other, the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
The figures are in good style of colour- 
ing, similar to that used by the Ger- 
man painters, immediate successors of 
Albert Durer. The artist has ingeni- 
ously expressed the clouds and water 
by the natural tints of the stone, which 
represent, with great effect, the wall of 
water suspended for a passage to the 
Israelites, and the waves rolling back 
on Pharaoh and his hast. The artist, 
whose name was John King, has drawn 
his own portrait, lying at the feet of the 
pope, among the blest in heaven. 
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